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AMERICAN CORN MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


American Corn Millers’ Federation 

was held in Chicago, Monday and 
(uesday, May 27-28, at the Congress 
|lotel.: There has never been so large a 
onvention of corn millers, and never a 
time when the questions of product and 
quality were so thoroughly discussed as 
at this gathering. The registration showed 
that there were almost 100 present, fully 
80 per cent being millers. 

The federation was organized and be- 
came active in March of the present year 
and has enrolled in its membership 123 
millers. All through each session scien- 
tific milling and the production of corn 
goods that will keep indefinitely were the 
main subjects of discussion, special stress 
being laid on the question of quality. 

President Charles A. Krause,of Milwau- 
kee, called the meeting to order at 10:30 
am. At his request, the audience sivod 
and sang “America.” Mr. Krause’s ad- 
dress, which followed, was published in 
full in last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller, which also contained a 
complete report of the address on “Wel- 


er first mass convention of the 


fare Promotion,” delivered by Douglas | 


W. Lackey, secretary and treasurer of the 
federation, 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Mr. Lackey’s report and financial state- 
ment covering the period from March II, 
1918, to date, followed the president’s 
address, His financial statement showed 
a cash balance in the treasury of $1,398. 
He reported that he had called on the 
Food Administration officially on an aver 
age of once each week, and had conferred 
with the Board of. Health Commission on 
matters pertaining to corn products. six 
times. He also attended three association 
meetings of corn millers. The office has 
assisted in five arbitrations between mill- 
ers and their customers. 

Mr. Lackey referred to the generous 
editorials and news space in various pub- 
licutions, both weekly and daily. “We 
have,” he said, “through this co-operation 
tried to encourage the manufacture of 
corn products that will keep and meet 
with present needs of the Food Adminis- 
tration, Improperly prepared corn prod- 
ucts have received a conspicuous amount 
of unfavorable publicity, and to such an 
extent as to handicap the Food Adminis- 
tration’s provisioning programme. We 
are continually discussing corn-milling 
provlems with chemists and baking ex- 
peris, and are also urging hotels and 
cafes to serve corn bread. 

“Altogether, the interesting and fre- 
quent demands on our office accentuate 
Our needs and facilities for broader ef- 
fort. We have had monthly meetings of 
the executive committee, and I chose this 
opportunity to say that our president and 
those gentlemen on the committee have 
vigorously attacked all problems and han- 
died them for your best interests. They 
have travelled hundreds of miles, borne 
their own expenses, and helped in the 
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Questions of Product and Quality Thoroughly Discussed at Federation’s 
First Mass Gathering Held in Chicago, May 27 and 28; Nearly 
One Hundred Delegates Present, Most of Them Being 
Millers; Interesting Addresses Are Heard 


settlement of important matters. The 
executive committee and directors are 
making the federation an important and 
serious business, and for your mutual 
welfare.” 

OTHER ADDRESSES OF MORNING SESSION 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., was 
on the programme to speak on the subject 


had come to stay, both during and after 
the war. 

Charles M. Yager, Chicago, spoke on 
“Publicity, a Federation Need.” Mr. 
Yager was of the opinion that there was 
no commercial industry that would benefit 
more through publicity than the corn- 
milling industry of the United States. 
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of “Co-operation and Patriotism,” but, 
owing to illness, he was unable to be pres- 
ent. A. S. More, assistant secretary of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
at the request of the president, responded 
in Mr. McLemore’s stead. He said that, 
in his judgment, the word co-operation is 
superfluous, as patriotism includes co- 
operation. He spoke of the importance of 
quality in all corn goods, and asserted 
that experience would indicate that, as a 
rule, bakers favor corn flour, but look 
upon quality first. He believed that corn 
flour and. corn meal: were products that 


He said corn millers had suffered through 
lack of publicity, and that the reason they 
had lacked publicity was that there was no 
national organization to promote it. 

“You have not spread out before your 
industry,” Mr. Yager said, “the vital 
problems concerning buying, manufactur- 
ing and selling. You have suffered 
through lack of prompt and vigorous dis- 
semination of knowledge, which is vital to 
your industry. Through your national 
secretary, you are now in a position to 
promote a publicity department.” 

Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 


Richmond, Va., in speaking on “Why a 
National Federation of Corn Manufactur- 
ers Interests Southern Millers,” said: “I 
am president of a very small corn millers’ 
organization. I recognize your present 
scientific corn-milling. Corn-milling with 
us produces a product on the old-style 
system, by cheap water power, or gas 
engine power, that has got to be used close 
to home and as quickly as possible. The 
big. corn millers in our section are being 
run out of their business by the very con- 
ditions that keep you from getting into 
that section.” 

He spoke of gins being operated by 
electricity or gasoline engines, and said 
it was a very easy matter to add corn rolls 
and operate them with such power. The 
larger mills in the Southeast, he stated, 
must look to scientific corn-milling for 
their salvation. He was of the opinion 
that corn millers, unlike wheat millers, 
had not only one product to advertise, 
but various subdivisions to make public, 
and it was his belief that millers must 
develop a name for their corn products 
and establish it in the minds of the con- 
suming public by means of publicity. 

Adjournment was then taken until 2 
p.m. 


Afternoon Session 

The first speaker on the programme for 
the afternoon was Win M. Campbell, 
chairman of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, who is now in Washington. Owing 
to pressure of his duties he was unable 
to be present. He had been assigned the 
subject of “How Corn Millers Can Serve 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers.” 


MR. EVANS’ SPEECH 

Scott F. Evans, of the corn and corn 
products section of the Food Adminis- 
tration, responded to the subject: “Qual- 
ity Our Watchword.” He referred to the 
special rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Food Administration, under au- 
thority conferred by act of Congress, on 
Aug. 10, 1917, Each miller present was 
given a copy of rules 6, 7 and 8, which 
pertain to specifications for hominy, grits, 
corn meal and corn flour. These rules are 
to become effective July 1, 

Section by section he went through them 
and explained what the administration de- 
sired to accomplish, They were made 
imperative by the great demand for all 
grades of corn goods, and the large num- 
ber of mills that have. recently engaged 
for the first time in corn-milling, some, as 
a result, putting unsatisfactory products 
on the market. Mr. Evans stated that the 
Food Administration has been greatly in- 
terested in the disposal of surplus corn 
goods now in various centers, and that 
there will be a decided waste of this 
commodity if not disposed of at once. 
The desire of the administration, Mr. 
Evans said, is to avoid so far as possible 
the manufacture of corn goods that have 
no keeping qualities, and to educate mill- 
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ers, fetailers, and the general public, as 
to what are properly milled corn goods. 

Considerable discussion followed as to 
the question of standard meal. The final 
outcome was that a committee of five 
would be appointed to co-operate with the 
Food. Administration .and offer a revised 
set of regulations which would be present- 
ed to the administration. 


ADDRESS BY MR. LOGAN 


John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, spoke on “American 
Twin Bread Cereals—Corn and Wheat.” 
He said in part: 

“Had the color and the ability to make 
the proper separation of the constituent 
parts of the grain been duly taken into 
account, barley, rye and oats, irrespective 
of their. analyzed food values as to pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats, would not 
have been seriously considered as prod- 
ucts suitable for mixing with wheat flour 
for bread purposes. 

“In some forms these cereals may be 
use for food, but neither, when used 
alone, will make bread, and when mixed 
with wheat flour, owing to their dark color 
and the improper separation in milling, 
their products contain properties that act 
adversely on the gluten of the wheat flour 
and produce a loaf unacceptable in ap- 
pearance, odor and flavor; bread that is 
not relished; consequently, does not nour- 
ish. Their use has conserved bread be- 
cause the public has refrained from eat- 
ing bread at all when this has been the 
sole supply. 

“For the prophecy of the slogan, ‘Bread 
will win the war, therefore save it, to 
become true, it should be qualified to read, 
‘Bread will win the war provided it is 
good, therefore have it the best.’ 

“When the situation is carefully re- 
viewed, we are forced to one definite con- 
clusion—that there are two cereals, and 
only two, that possess all the requisites 
for supplying the nation’s bread. These 
are wheat and corn, ‘America’s twin bread 
cereals.’ They are produced in sufficient 
quantities to meet the total bread require- 
ments of the nation. They are similar in 
some features and differ in others, so that 
each is the better adapted to its par- 
ticular use. Either may supplement the 
shortage of the other, but neither can be 
substituted for the other. There is, there- 
fore, no occasion for any antagonism be- 
tween the producers of these two prod- 
ucts. 

“They are similar in that the physical 
composition of each is such that, in mill- 
ing, a perfect separation is readily made 
of that portion of the grain suited to 
human consumption from those portions 
that are not. The resulting products, 
therefore, are refined, concentrated, white 
food products, free from those features 
that are objectionable in bread-making. 
A difference that makes each the better 
adapted for its particular purpose.is that 
the proteins of the wheat have gluten char- 
acteristics, while the proteins of the corn 
have not. 

“This makes the wheat flour suited for 
the production of a loaf of light bread. 
The gluten, when wet in mixing the dough, 
forms a gluey substance, which confines 
the gases so that they push up the mass, 
making a light loaf. The corn products, 
not possessing this property, are better 
adapted to other forms of bread, each 
equally acceptable in its sphere and each 
equally nourishing. 

“The milled corn products, being free 
from impurities, are the most satisfactory 
for mixing with wheat flour for supple- 
menting the bread supply. A 15 per cent 
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mixture is readily carried by the wheat 
flour without injury to the resulting bread 
product. 

“The nation is divided into two types 
of bread eaters. There are those who pre- 
fer cold breads, and others who prefer hot 
breads. There is no difference in the 
wholesomeness of either of these, with the 
people accustomed to their use, though 
those who give preference to one consider 
it more wholesome than the other. 

“The cold-bread section is distinctively 
a light-bread section. Corn bread is more 
palatable when used hot, therefore it is 
better adapted to those people who are 
accustomed to using hot bread. In meeting 


delivered by W. N. Adams, of the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., on “The Ad- 
vantage of Scientific Knowledge in the 
Manufacture of Corn Products.” So fa- 
vorably was his address received that 
many came to him after the session and 
asked for copies in order that they might 
study it more carefully. The address, in 
part, follows: 

“We all realize that, until recently, corn 
milling to a certain extent has been a 
failure. According to the Department of 
Commerce Bulletin, “Census of Manufac- 
tures,” prepared under the supervision of 
W. M. Stewart, chief statistician, there 
were more corn mills in operation, and 
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the situation, various efforts have been 
made to provide recipes for the use of 
corn in a cold-bread territory, endeavoring 
to provide a substitute for the wheat 
bread. The most of these have been mis- 
erable failures. 

“In the territory accustomed to hot 
bread, there has been no necessity for any 
unusual effort to secure the proper con- 
sumption of corn bread. Under normal 
conditions, with these people, corn bread 
is in equal favor with wheat bread, and is 
very generally used for the purpose of 
providing a variety of breads, and with 
certain meals, with the most of these peo- 
ple, preference is given to the corn bread.” 

The next subject on the programme 
was an address by Edward S. Miller, 
Omaha, Neb., on “The Feeding Value of 
Hominy Feed and Corn -Mill Offal for 
Dairying.” 

The topic that was of most interest to 
those present was treated in an address 


more corn products made; in 1904, than in 
1909; and there were more corn products 
made in 1909 than in 1914. 

“Nothing can stand still. Either it 
must go forward or backward, and until 
recently corn-milling has been going 
backward. One of the chief reasons for 
this is lack of efficiency, not only in the 
manufacture of corn products, but in the 
merchandising of them. 

“The result of our 20 years’ milling ex- 
perience in corn products and the result 
of the research we have made in our*own 
laboratory has convinced us that the fol- 
lowing elements enter into the proper 
methods of producing safe corn prod- 
ucts: first, the proper method of kiln- 
drying, which embodies not only kiln- 
drying the product, but carefully cooling 
the product afterwards, the correct way 
of testing the products to see that they 


are properly dried, as well as testing the . 


corn to see that the milling corn is uni- 
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form; second, the result and separation 
of fat; third, acidity. 

“Our experience has convinced us that 
moisture, more than any other element, is 
the direct cause of corn products getting 
out of condition, and for that reason the 
elimination of moisture is necessarily one 
of the prime factors in the proper methods 
of manufacturing them. The United 
States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 215 states that degerminated 
meal from which practically all the fa‘ 
had been extracted, or down to .70 per 
cent, but which contained 16.86 per cen| 
moisture and only 14.07 ec acidity, be 
came musty at the expiration of 20 weeks. 
and the acidity had increased to 44.3 cc 

“Yet this same meal, manufactured ); 
the same mill at practically the same timc. 
when dried down to 11.41 per cent mois. 
ture was in perfect condition at the expi 
ration of 24 weeks, and the acidity wa, 
only 23.2 cc. This clearly demonstrate. 
that kiln-drying of corn products is abso- 
lutely necessary. Not only should mois- 
ture in corn products be reduced to from 
around 11 to 13 per cent, depending upo) 
the fat contents, but they should be steri! 
ized by the application in kiln-drying 0; 
an intense heat for a short period of tin 
The application of this intense heat kil! 
the bacteria. 

“We all know that kiln-dried cory 
which is dried by a slow process will ger 
minate. We know that the best seed corn 
usually contains less than 12 per cei 
moisture, which clearly indicates that tlc 
reduction of moisture alone is not sutfi 
cient, but the moisture must be reduce! 
by such an intense heat as not only to take 
out the moisture, but to kill the bacteria 
at the same time. In other words, corn 
products must be sterilized. 

“After applying this intense heat, it is 
then necessary to cool the corn products 
before packing. One of the most serious 
mistakes made by some corn millers is that 
of packing and shipping corn products 
before the artificial heat has been remove! 
This has a tendency to cause them to 
sweet, and sometimes to sour. Corn pro- 
ucts leaving our kiln-dryers run from 70) 
to 80 degrees centigrade, or almost 20) 
degrees Fahrenheit. While leaving tl. 
cooler they only run 40 to 45 centigrade. 
and when leaving the packer only 35 to 3+ 
degrees centigrade, or about 105 Fahren 
heit. 

“While kiln-drying is absolutely esse 
tial, it is almost as necessary that ever 
mill have a first-class method of testiny. 
not only the corn going into the mill bu 
the products coming out. It is necessar\ 
to keep the moisture of the corn going int» 
the mill practically uniform. If you ar 
running 17 per cent corn one hour ai! 
your kiln-dryers are set to reduce this |' 
per cent to 11 per cent, then it necessari!) 
follows that, if in the next hour the mo 
ture of the corn runs 19 per cent, tl 
moisture of the products will run aroun:! 
14 per cent. 

“We have found it wise to take ||. 
moisture test of our corn as we unload '' 
and separate the corn as to moisture, a11(1 
blend it so as to keep the moisture of « 
milling corn uniform. Also we have fou 
it exceedingly helpful to make a moist:'"e 
test of our milling corn and of our (|'!- 
ferent corn products every hour. In tis 
way we keep the moisture content of 01'' 
products uniform. 

“This is not only a safe but a sinc 
policy. Just as it would be unsafe to Fr! 
the moisture of your products 2 per « 
higher than necessary, so it would be ! 
business to dry out 2 per cent more mv’ 
ture than good milling methods requ! 

(Continued on page 789.) 
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“T allow,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that one of the powerfull 
oO eep on endurin’ on account of the war is list- 
Yenin’ to the orators which rampse around 
a over the country tellin’ us we aint het 

up enough. I'm payin’ when they tell 
I’m prayin’ as good as I know 
ow, an’ young Bill’s gone to soldier- 
RA-tY |in’, an’ more’n that I don’t know 
na. |twhat to do less’n it’s to take Mis’ 
Fetchit an’ start off oratin’ up an’ 
Mi down the timber like these here 
<3 ‘stern duty’ spell binders is doin’ 
every night up to the court house.” 


est measures of sufferin 








THE SITUATION 

In its issue for May 15, as in previous 
articles on the same subject, The North- 
western Miller recommended that millers 
who had inadvertently made larger profits 
than the maximum specified in the agree- 
ment with the Food Administration hold 
such excess in abeyance until its status 
is definitely determined and its disposi- 
tion decided by proper authority, and 
that an attempt prematurely to disburse 
such profits, either in dividends, in in- 
vestments or in improvements, would be 
dangerous, 

It is true that. such treatment of ex- 
cess profits would not permanently dis- 
pose of the question, and therefore mill- 
ers who had made them would necessarily 
be uncertain as to the ultimate result of 
their operations for the year, but such 
uncertainty is, under the circumstances, 
unavoidable and, considering the state of 
war in which the country exists, is a mat- 
ter of minor importance. 

lo The Northwestern Miller it seems 
a simple proposition to segregate these 
profits, and such a process enables the 
miller to make his reports with the utmost 
frankness: he has endeavored honestly to 
comply with the regulations of the Food 
Administration, but in so doing he has 
gained a larger profit than the agreement 
literally authorized; his books are open 
and he has nothing to conceal, so it re- 
mains for the Food Administration to de- 
termine what shall be done with the ex- 
cess, 
'he idea that such profits can properly 
be dissipated by selling flour to the public 
at less than cost is manifestly as errone- 
ous as the thought that they can be paid 
out in dividends or expended in improve- 
ments or investments. It presupposes 
that their custodian owns them, and has 
the right to dispose of them as he sees fit, 
Whereas his title to them is by no means 
clevr until their status is definitely estab- 
lished by the same authority which, by act 
of Congress, is given power to regulate 
and control the milling trade. 

This process of dissipating profits has 
other and more serious objections: it gives 
the miller who sells below cost an ad- 
Valtage over other millers who, having no 
excess profits to dispose of, cannot meet 
Such competition; it conveys to the public 
mind the impression that the miller who 
sells at the established price is making an 
inordinately large profit, and thereby un- 
justly reflects upon him, giving the under- 
selling miller a prestige and a hold upon 


the buying trade to which he is not justly 
entitled, and, finally, it works a hardship 
upon the buyer of flour who, believing 
that he was secure from a substantial 
decline in value, has purchased flour at 
the standard price with the intention of 
reselling it to his customers, and finds 
himself undersold by others who have 
purchased on a basis made possible only 
by a desire to lose money on the transac- 
tion. 

It may be contended that there is no 
law to prevent any one from selling his 
goods to the public at less than cost if 
he be so disposed. This may be so, yet 
the declared purpose of the Food Admin- 
istration is to stabilize the price of flour, 
and to establish and maintain fairness 
and justice in its sale and distribution, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
courts will hold that the national welfare 
amply justifies the exercise of such pow- 
ers as it may see fit to employ in the ac- 
complishment of its purpose. It is in- 
conceivable that the Food Administration 
would countenance such a method of dis- 
sipating profits, and therefore not sur- 
prising that it has forbidden it. . To per- 
mit its continuance would undermine and 
demoralize the whole plan by which it has 
thus far regulated and directed the opera- 
tions of the milling industry. 

It is, of course, highly desirable that 
the settlement of this year’s business 
should speedily be arrived at, but it is 
much more important that it be settled on 
a just and equitable basis. Millers who 
voluntarily entered into an agreement 
with the Food Administration and were 
licensed by it, thereby placed themselves 
unqualifiedly under its direction. The 
Food Administration is in honor bound 
to see that they are treated fairly in the 
final adjustment of the year’s business. 
They have acted in good faith, and con- 
fidently expect to meet equally good faith 
when the time comes for a final reckoning. 
To take advantage of their willingness to 
co-operate would be an unpardonable 
breach of truet. 

The Northwestern Miller knows that 
the mind of the Food Administrator is 
and always has been firmly set upon a 
final settlement that will be absolutely 
fair and just, and that any other disposi- 
tion of the matter would be entirely for- 
eign to his desires, indeed to his character 
and principles. It is confident that he 
would tolerate no adjustment of the 
points at issue that was not in accord with 
the spirit of the basic understanding upon 

* 


which the practically unanimous action of 
the milling industry was predicated. 

There seems, however, to be a regret- 
table tendency on the part of some of 
those charged with effecting a plan of 
final settlement with the milling trade to 
set aside and ignore as immaterial the 
agreement entered into between the Food 
Administration and the millers which was 
the basis of the year’s operations. Per- 
haps this is due to lack of understanding 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
case; if so, it may be pardonable, al- 
though it should not be allowed to influ- 
ence their ultimate decision. This con- 
tractual relation should, of course, have 
due and proper consideration, and The 
Northwestern Miller is certain that the 
Food Administrator will give it such. 

Any arrangement by which the miller 
who willingly responded to the appeal of 
the Food Administrator for co-operation, 
and in the performance of his patriotic 
duty took out a license, is penalized in 
comparison with the miller who refused 
to do so, would be so unjust as to be un- 
thinkable. It would, in effect, be the pay- 
ment of a premium upon unwillingness to 
conform to government requirements, and 
a shabby return for loyalty and good 
faith. Yet, amazing as it may seem, such 
a settlement has been suggested. 

The Northwestern Miller is convinced 
that, while the settlement of this question 
of the year’s business may be involved in 
perplexities, and may be somewhat diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, it is by no means 
a problem that cannot be solved fairly 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
if it be approached in the right spirit. It 
has but two points to be considered: fair 
treatment of the, consuming public, and 
justice to the miller whothas performed 
his duty according to his understanding 
with the Food Administration and the 
regulations from time to time imposed 
by it. 

Considering what has been accomplished 
by and with the co-operation of the mill- 
ing industry, a result, in price to the 
allies and the domestic consumer and also 
in production and distribution, which 
could never have been achieved had the 
milling trade not been anxious to submit 
to regulation and control; considering the 
enormous saving, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
with the maintenance of a stabilized and 
moderate price for flour, which, as Mr. 
Hoover himself has said, “instead of be- 
ing from ten dollars to ten and a half at 
the mill door would have been anything 
from thirty to fifty dollars per barrel,” it 
comes somewhat as a surprise that, hav- 
ing performed voluntarily and gladly a 
great international service, the American 
miller should now find himself, at the 
close of the season, exposed to the possi- 
bility, which on occasion has nearly ap- 
ptoached the probability, of having the 
reward for his labor so reduced through 
the finespun sophistries of experts and 
specialists as to be practically negligible, 
and vastly less than that of the few recal- 
citrant millers who, in defiance of appeals, 
refused to accept licenses from the Food 
Administration. 

The Northwestern Miller repeats that 
it is convinced the Food Administrator 
will not consent to any settlement of this 
question which does not give every miller 
who has conscientiously endeavored to co- 
operate with him a fair return on his 
year’s work. It looks to him for a just 
interpretation of the contract entered 
into, and a final decision that will reflect 
his own upright convictions, and it is con- 
fident that it will not be disappointed in 
such expectations. 
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This is not an appeal for excessive 
profits to the miller, nor even for such 
profits as, had he operated independent 
of control, the miller might reasonably 
have expected without, in the slightest, © 
exposing himself to the charge of profit- 
eering. It is an appeal for justice and 
fairness, and, now that the work is done 
and well done, for the elimination of 
hair-splitting and small technicalities, for 
the definite settlement of the question on 
a sound and equitable basis, fair both to 
the public and the miller; a prompt and 
straightforward, authoritative settlement 
that will enable the miller to close up his 
books, feeling that he is square with the 
Food Administration, that there will be 
no retroactive measures taken against 
him, and that he can go ahead with confi- 
dence to the immensely important work 
of the coming season. 

Surely the miller is entitled to this much 
consideration. He has played the game, 
openly, honestly, squarely, and as con- 
scientiously in accordance with the rules 
as it was given him to understand them. 
The game is practically over for this 
season, and he is justified in asking for a 
settlement. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and the miller should have his wages, 
seeing that all he asks is what he has 
honestly earned. In justice this should 
be the maximum provided in his con- 
tract, but if, looking back, this seems ex- 
cessive, then, at least, he should be given 
fair compensation for his service, and, 
most assuredly, he should not be penalized 
for his loyalty and faithfulness. 





DOWN WITH THE TRADE PIRATES 

A group of millers recently included in 
a schedule of suggestions to the Food Ad- 
ministration a recommendation that it 
assume supervision over trade contracts 
and penalize by revocation of his license 
any dealer who repudiated his obligations 
for the sale or purchase of mill products. 
Presumably, the suggestion carried the 
thought that the same penalty should be 
visited upon manufacturers who similarly 
offend in failing to fill their orders. 

While the idea is interesting and would 
certainly accomplish a much needed 
house-cleaning in the trade in mill prod- 
ucts, it is doubtful if the Food Adminis- 
tration would find it practicable, even if, 
under the law creating its powers, it has 
such authority. The construction of con- 
tracts where disputes arise is essentially 
in the province of the courts, and the 
Food Administration, already burdened 
with work of its own, could scarcely un- 
dertake so large an order. Furthermore, 
if the amount of repudiation recently cur- 
rent may properly be taken as an index of 
the future, the machinery required for 
such a task would quickly make the ad- 
ministration legally top-heavy; the de- 
mand for its services as judge and jury 
would make it impossible for it to carry 
on its appointed food conservation work. 

As a matter of fact, the Food Admin- 
istration has already suffered much 
through attempts to use it as a means for 
the enforcement or the evasion of con- 
tracts. Numerous cases are known to 
The Northwestern Miller in which buyers 
have sought to mask their avoidance of 
contract obligations by threats to report 
flour or meal, claimed to be off-grade, to 
some village food administrator eager to 
exercise his local authority. Such officials 
have, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with contracts, and their activities in 
undertaking to interfere with them have 
been wholly without authority from the 
Food Administration. 

The duty of enforcing compliance with 
the terms of their orders rests wholly with 
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millers individually, and with their trade 
organizations. So long as they sell their 
products to trade pirates and submit 
tamely when such buccaneers make them 
walk the plank, so long will they have re- 
curring instances of repudiation; and 
when, as in recent weeks in the wheat flour 
substitutes trade, je Pag let the 
crooked buyer off without more than a 
feeble protest, they can expect nothing 
but a steady increase in the volume of 
repudiated contracts. 

No more disgraceful spectacle has ever 
been witnessed in this industry than the 
widespread campaign of repudiation of 
corn and barley product contracts in the 
past sixty days. Scores of pirate buyers 
no longer even resort to the customary 
claims of inferior quality; they merely, in 
cold blood, disavow the contracts and in- 
quire of the miller what he proposes to do 
about it. From scattering incidents fol- 
lowing the first decline in substitute grain 
prices and the first reports of goods arriv- 
ing in bad condition, this epidemic of 
repudiation has swept through the entire 
trade. It is still spreading, with no limit 
yet in sight. 

Just what is to be done about it only 
millers themselves can decide. So far 
there has been a very evident tendency 
among those who have been caught, to keep 
their experiences secret. This, of course, 
is the very best way to assist in spreading 
the trouble. The freebooter buyer, safe 
from exposure, is free to tackle other 
miller craft; and this is precisely what 
numbers of the pirate crew are exceeding- 
ly active in doing. 

While it is true that most of the repudi- 
ation is in products other than wheat flour, 
it is not less true that the latter is saved 
from participation only because of its 
scarcity and its relatively steady price. 
It will not be saved if the practice of re- 
pudiation is permitted to grow. On the 
contrary, the entire trade will be returned 
to.the old basis of orders becoming mere 
memoranda and the buyer taking delivery 
only when it is to his interest to do so. 
The time to clean up is now; and unless 
vigorous action is taken at once, the re- 
lease of the flour trade from present rigid 
Food Administration control will be at- 
tended by repudiations of wheat flour con- 
tracts not less serious than those which 
now characterize the trade in substitute 
products. 








DEATH OF JOHN KELLEY 


Kansas City Miller Dies at Age of 74—En- 
tered Business Life as Cattle Dealer in 
England, Coming to America in Sixties 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The death of John Kelley, 
president of the Kelley Milling Co., oc- 
curred Sunday morning at the Research 
Hospital, of this city. For several years 
Mr. Kelley had been in poor health, his 
condition becoming critical two months 
ago. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Brewin Kelley, two daughters, 
Miss Harriet Ruth Kelley and Mrs. E. J. 
Schneider, Oakland, Cal., and two sons, 
Arthur B. and Jehn M. Kelley, both asso- 
ciated with their father in the milling 
business. 

John Kelley was born 74 years ago in 
Bedworth, England, and when 16 years 
old was apprenticed to the firm of Bam- 
ford Bros., cattle and provision dealers, 
of Welverhampton, coming to New York 
five years later as manager of the com- 
pany’s branch house in that city. He came 
west in 1866, and established a packing- 
house in Leavenworth, Kansas, later en- 
gaging extensively in the cattle business. 

He first engaged in the milling business 
in 1882, when, with the late J. C. Lysle, he 
established the Kelley & Lysle Milling Co. 
in Leavenworth. Selling his interests in 
that concern, he came to Kansas City in 
1899, where he organized the Kelley Mill- 
ing Co. 

Additional to his milling interests, Mr. 
Kelley was largely interested in many 
other business pe f financial enterprises. 
He was 2 member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, vice-president of the 
Lucky Tiger Mining Co., and a director 
of the National Reserve Bank, the Sin- 
clair Oil & Refining Co., the American 
Salt Co. and the Kansas Title & Trust Co. 

The funeral, which will be private, will 
be held tomorrow afternoon at 2:30. 
Burial will be in Mt. Washington ceme- 


tery. : 
R. E. Sreruie. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT STOCKS 


1917-18 Harvest Now Estimated at 6,000,000 
Tons, 4,200,000 Tons of Which Was 
Available for Export 


Buenos Ares, April 22.—La Prensa 
estimates the 1917-18 harvest at 6,000,000 
tons, the more extravagant outlook of last 
November having been discounted by loss- 
es sustained in part of the province of 
Buenos Aires and in the Bahia Blanca 
zone by reason of the railroad strike. 

“However, this cannot be considered as 
unfavorable to the country,” says La 
Prensa, “seeing that the yield of the 1917- 
18 harvest greatly exceeds those of the 
two preceding years; that is to say, 1915- 
16 and 1916-17. If we take the 1917-18 
wheat harvest as being 6,000,000 tons, the 
quantity available for exportation will be 
4,200,000 tons, leaving for retention in the 
country 1,800,000 tons for consumption 
and seed. 

“Of this total of 4,200,000 tons available 
for exportation, there had been ship 
up to April 16 600,000 tons, so that the 
stock in the country can be taken today 
as being 3,600,000 tons. At stations on the 
Great Southern Railway, and in private 
warehouses in the zone served by that line, 
there are at present 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat stored; in the zones served by the 
Central Argentine line, whose port of 
shipment is Rosario, nearly 700,000; in the 
radius of the Western Railway, 900,000, 
and the remainder, or say, 1,000,000 tons, 
is distributed over the zones of the Pacific 
Railway (principally) and of the other 
railway companies, 

“There need be no cause for alarm that at 
this stage of the year so much wheat 
should still remain to be exported. It is 
well known that at present it is only the 
allied countries which are in a situation 
to purchase and carry away cereals, and 
they, owing to the ever-increasing scarcity 
of shipping, are effecting shipments in 
such a manner that it is possible we may 
arrive at the end of the year before it is 
possible to export all our wheat surplus. 

“Brazil, Spain and other countries 
authorized to ship wheat are in like con- 
ditions to England, France and Italy, as 
they can only make shipments which ves- 
sels available permit. But there is no 
doubt that our stock of wheat, which has 
already been acquired in its entirety, will 
leave the country at good prices, at all 
events not below the minimum prices fixed 
in the convention with England and 
France, seeing that today both the nations 
at war and the neutral nations have no 
markets other than the Argentine in which 
to effect their purchases.” 

Since the end of last week, purchases of 
wheat for account of the allies have been 
suspended, owing, it is said, to the fact 
that the warehousing accommodation at 
all the ports is full up. It is understood 
that a considerable number of vessels are 
on the way here to load, so that, once the 
congestion at the ports has been alleviated, 
buying should commence again. 

During the last three weeks, exports of 
wheat from this Republic have assumed 
relative importance. The following table 
shows the cereal shipments from Argen- 
tina up to April 18, with comparisons: 


CEREAL SHIPMENTS (IN METRIC TONS) 


c— Totals—, 

c—~—Week ended——, Jan. 1-April 18 

April 4 Apr.11Apr.18 1918 1917 
Wheat. 74,496 73,202 100,099 588,370 598,732 
Maize.. 2,706 11,485 6,766 153,824 402,466 
Linseed 4,449 3,901 1,702 134,763 28,967 
Oats.. 4,233 000 23,002 386,442 115,852 


Prices continue to rule fairly low. The 
following were the latest official quota- 
tions on the Buenos Aires grain market: 


Darsena (Buenos April 20 April 19 


Aires port)— $m/n $m/n 
Wheat, bariletta ............ $13.20 $13.20 
WR, POM oo cceccccccsecce 12.80 42.80 
WOES, POR v ceecci tect decent 13.10 13.10 
Oats, Darsena ........e-e0+> 5.20 5.20 
TelMmOOG oc ccs ecccceecescecs 24.20 24.20 
MING oe 8 iS ek ccc peccenas 4.80 4.80 


As to maize, unofficial estimates place 
the exportable surplus at about 3,000,000 
tons, but it is doubtful whether there will 
be demand for anything like this quan- 
tity, in view of the scarcity of shipping. 

W. J. Lame. 





More Wheatless Pledges 
Wasninoton, D. C., June 1—Two no- 
table pledges of wheat conservation are 
specialty mentioned by the Food Admin- 
istration this week among several which 
are taken to indicate that the country is 
continuing to respond to the appeal of 


Mr. Hoover for unabated continuance of 
wheat-saving until the new harvest is in. 

Bristol, Tenn., a city of about 20,000, 
has pledged itself to go wheatless until 
the next harvest. Five large mills, 50 
wholesale and retail grocers, all hotels, 
and many citizens of Bristol have turned 
in their entire wheat flour stocks to the 
Food Administration agents. No more 
wheat flour is to be sold in Bristol, and 
the entire output of the mills has been 
placed at the disposition of the govern- 
ment. 

The other example of co-operation is 
found in the announcement that all pas- 
senger steamship lines operating on the 
Great Lakes will eliminate wheat from 
their menus until the harvest. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovus. 





GERMAN RATIONS REDUCED 


Worst Food Crisis of the War Confronts 
Enemy Peoples, According to Reliable 
Government Information 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 1.—Germany 
is now undergoing the worst food crisis of 
the war, according to reliable information 
received by the Food Administration. The 
German government has been compelled to 
reduce the bread ration from 250 grams 
per day to 150 grams in both Saxony and 
Wurttemberg. The imperial government 
has further reduced the meat ration 
throughout Germany from 225 grams per 
week to 150 grams, or about 5 ozs. An 
idea of how serious a reduction this is can 
be gained from the fact that the average 
per capita consumption of meat in the 
United States at present is 48 ozs per 
week, 

The chief factor in the present German 
food crisis, according to officials of the 
Food Administration, is a considerable re- 
duction in the quantities of food imported 
from adjoining neutrals. The full effect 
of the embargo on feeds to Holland, Den- 
mark and other neutrals adjacent to Ger- 
many is now being felt in that country for 
the first time, it is stated. 

Following the stoppage in the export of 
cattle feeds to the neutrals, these countries 
were compelled to slaughter considerable 
numbers of their animals. Denmark and 
Holland, it is stated, slaughtered about 25 
per cent of their cattle and hogs. Much 
of this meat found its way into Germany, 
and the central powers enjoyed a tempo- 
rary benefit from the embargo. However, 
now it is stated they are for the first time 
up against a real serious food shortage, 
without any prospect of assistance from 
the neutrals. 

The total exports of wheat and wheat 
products from July 1 to May 1, in terms 
of wheat, were 110,000,000 bus, whereas the 
actual exportable surplus from the last 
harvest, had consumption been normal, 
was variously estimated at from 10,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bus. 

The total exports of beef and pork 
products from the United States for 
April, 1918, were 359,058,000 lbs, com- 
posed of 285,755,000 lbs of pork products 
and 73,303,000 of beef products. The 

revious month the total exports were 
395,255,000 Ibs, composed of 308,010,000 
Ibs of pork and 87,245,000 of beef. 

In April, 1917, the net exports amount- 
ed to 161,000,000 Ibs of beef and pork 
products; in April, 1914, 43,700,000. The 
total exports of meat products in April, 
1918, were therefore about 220 per cent 
of the same month last year, and 830 per 
cent of April, 1914. Despite this great 
increase in exports, our hog population is 
increasing. These are the measures of the 
great voluntary efforts of the American 
people in reduced consumption and in- 
creased production. 

The improved food situation among the 
allies is indicated by the fact that the 
average number of people standing in 
“queues” for ration in London alone de- 
creased from a daily average of 223,232, 
during the week ending Feb. 23, to 2,865 
daily, during the week ending April 20, 
and is now therefore negligible. 

During the first four months of 1918 the 


United States a 801,931,000 ibs of 
pork and pork products to the allies, com- 
pared with 1,300,258,000 Ibs for the entire 


year of 1917. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


The Australian wheat. board returns 
show that on April 8 there was a balance 
of 1,011,000 bags of 1915-16 harvest of 
wheat in Victoria, and 1,186,000 in South 
Australia. 
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THE WEEK'S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling. centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 2 June 3 

Junel May 25 1917 1916 














Minneapolis ....199,060 210,580 240,425 293,900 
Duluth-Superior 9,680 65,830 18,100 16,380 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 8,500 6,000 9,000 
Totals ....... 218,240 224,910 264,525 319,280 
Outside mills*..104,375 ...... 163,296 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.317,615 ...... 427,820 ..... 
St. Louis ...... 7,750 138,600 24,180 27,300 
St. Louist ..... 14,400 24,600 42,700 44,500 
Buffalo ........ 61,470 72,500 116,200 94,950 
Rochester ..... 3,250 560 8,500 12,800 
Chicago ....... 17,500 18,250 17,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 4,000 15,450 54,000 52,800 
Kansas Cityt... 67,840 94,555 149,175 142,250 
BOGS + cccccses 5,700 13,000 16,500 14,500 
Toledof ....... 9,990 19,840 44,800 28,155 
Nashville** .... 23,830 44,810 61,845 78,550 
Portland, Oreg.. 9,880 14,310 22,425 ...... 
Seattle ........ 11,935 20,190 18,235 7,340 
Tacoma ....... 28,910 32,970 26,155 2,845 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 2 June 3 
June 1 May 25 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....... 38 41 46 61 


Duluth-Superior .. 29 19 50 46 
Outside mills* .... 40 31 63 47 

Average spring.. 38 36 53 
Milwaukee ........ 34 64 50 37 
St. Louis ......... 15 27 48 67 
St. Louisf ........ 19 32 55 74 
Bullalo i wos voce es 37 43 70 57 
Rochester ........ 16 32 42 f 
GRIGRMO 6665.4 bo de:0 58 61 59 89 
Kansas City ...... 5 18 75 74 
Kansas Cityt ..... 22 31 51 56 
POIAG:. .okccvevces 12 27 34 30 
Toledof ........-. 11 33 43 38 
Nashville** ....... 14 26 38 55 
Portland, Oregon.. 24 35 67 ee 
Seattle ......e000. 25 43 44 18 
TACOMA. -5 20s ker ree 50 57 45 

TWethth:.. i. vaues 26 37 51 54 
Minnesota-Dakotas 38 36 53 55 
Other states ...... 24 35 51 52 


Flour output for week ending June 1 at al! 
above points shows a decrease of 11 per cent 
from week ending May 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFiour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Cereal Chemists in Session 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—The American Association of 
Cereal Chemists is holding its annual 
meeting in Kansas City the first half of 
this week. While the draft has made im- 
portant inroads into the membership, mill 
chemists representing nine states and 
Canada are in attendance. 

The delegates will visit the cracker 
manufacturing plants this afternoon, to 
be followed by a dinner this evening. At 
the forenoon session C. J. Patterson, Kan- 
sas City, was re-elected president; C. kt. 
Southwell, Guthrie, Okla., vice-president 
and business manager; W. O. Gordon, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer; H. E. Weaver, 
St. Joseph, Mo., chairman executive com- 
mittee, and R. W. Mitchell, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, editor of the Journal of the As:o- 
ciation. 

Several papers and a general discussion 
of a number of timely subjects are in- 
cluded in tomorrow’s programme, which 
will conclude the meeting. 

R. E, Sreruin. 








Prominent Flour Salesman Dies 

F. A. Lonergan, of Cleveland, Ohio, died 
today (June 4) after an illness of about 
two weeks. Inflammation of the heart 
was the cause of death. Mr. Lonergan 
was one of the best-known flour salesmen 
in central states territory. At the time 
of his death he represented the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn. Mr. Lon- 
ergan was only 29 years of age; his widow 
survives him. 


Chicago Broker Goes East 

Cuicaco, Iut., June 4,—(Special Tele- 

m)—Raymond F. Kilthau, who has 

n one of the leading flour brokers 1” 
Chicago for a year or so, has accepted 4 
position as representative of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, for Boston and vicinity. He 's 
arranging his business affairs so as t? 
leave here shortly. C. H. CHALteN. 
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/ WHEAT-SAVING NOT OVER 


Food Administrator Hoover Urges Unabated 

Conservation to Meet War Needs and 

to Develop a Suitable Reserve 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 1.—To coun- 
teract a false impression widely circulated 
throughout the country that the need for 
wheat conservation had passed, Herbert 
C. Hoover has issued the following state- 
ment urging unabated continuance of 
wheat-saving, first to enable the United 
States to meet the requirements of our 
army and the allies during the next two 
months, and then to develop a wheat re- 
serve: 

“Every aspect of the wheat situation, 
hoth present and prospective, intensifies 
the need for the greatest possible limita- 
tion in the American consumption of 
wheat and wheat products. If present re- 
strictions should be in the slightest degree 
relaxed, it would result in serious want for 
the people of Europe before the new crop 
can reach the market. 

“The Food Administration’s estimate of 
the position on June 1 indicates a total 
available supply until the new harvest, in- 
cluding the grain which will be available 
from the farms, in country and terminal 
elevators, and mill elevators, of about 56,- 
000,000 bus. Of this 30,000,000 bus must 
be exported before new wheat is available 
for export, if we are to maintain the ab- 
solutely necessary shipments to our army 
and the allies. That leaves about 26,000,- 
000 bus for domestic consumption for the 
next two months. 

“Normal American consumption is 
something over 40,000,000 bus a month, 
so that the most liberal consumption at 
home would be only one-third of normal. 

“In addition to the wheat on the farms 
and in elevators, there is always an inde- 
terminate further amount in transit and 
in dealers’ hands, and this can never be 
reckoned in with the flour available for 
use for export and at home. As a matter 
of fact this stock is not actually available, 
since these supplies must remain constant- 
ly in flow; they remain a permanent stock, 
the removal of which would later cause a 
period of acute shortage in distribution 
before new wheat would be available. 

“There is, further, an inclination to in- 
clude new-crop prospects with present 
conditions, which has led to confusion. 
The harvest will not be generally available 
in flour until the middle of August or 
early September, although in the extreme 
South it will be somewhat earlier. 

“At a meeting of the federal food ad- 
ministrators in Washington, yesterday, 
representing all 48 states, it was the 
unanimous view that, even if: the harvest 
does prove abundant, it will be the first 
duty of the American people to place 
every grain bay 4 can save into storage 


against possible bad years ahead. In con- 
sequence there should be no anticipation 
of unlimited wheat bread until the war is 
over. 


“Some of the most inconvenient restric- 
tions can no doubt be modified with the 
arrival of a large harvest, but if we are 
honest with ourselves we will maintain re- 
strictions requiring the use of some sub- 
stitutes, both domestic and commercial; 
we will continue the requirement of high 
milling extraction and the elimination of 
the non-essential use of and waste of flour 
and bread, 

“It is worth remembering that the 
biblical famine in Egypt was saved by a 
little governmental foresight, and it does 
not require any illuminating dream to 
anticipate that so long as the war lasts, 
with its increasing drafts for soldiers and 
munition workers, the world will steadily 
produce less food. If we are wise, a great 
harvest will mean the willing building up 
of great national reserves.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovus. 


Labor Mission Urges Food Saving 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 1—The 
American Labor Mission, which has been 
making a study in England and France 
before leaving for America, issued the 
following statement urging a continuance 
of food conservation in the United States 
in emulation of the sacrifices being made 
by the peoples of the allied countries” : 
“Since landing in England, the members 
of the committee have visited a number 
of cities and interviewed a large number 
of people regarding the food situation, as 
well as other matters arising from the 
War, and we feel it our duty to impress 
upon the American people the fact that 
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they should endeavor to conserve food in 
a larger measure, that we may supply the 
people of the allied countr th the 
bee necessary for their subsistence. 

“There is no doubt that the people of 
Great Britain and of the allied countries 
are making untold sacrifices—more than 
America realizes. Notwithstanding these 
sacrifices, no member of the mission has 
heard from them a single word of com- 
plaint.” 

Edwin T. Meredith, administrator of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a member of the mission, said: 

“The people of the allied countries real- 
ize that everything the free people of the 
world hold dear is at stake in this war, 
and are perfectly willing to make any 
sacrifices that the cause of democracy may 
prevail. Food is scarce, and it is up to 
America to alleviate that scarcity. Great 
Britain and France are suffering more 
than can be described. I urge our people 
to give greater consideration to the in- 
terests of the allied countries and to emu- 
late the sacrifices there, especially as 
manifested in the matter of food by the 
people, without complaint.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





ST. LOUIS MILLERS ACT 


Meeting Passes Resolution Indorsing Food 


AMAminitet Action of 8 +h nm Hi- 
linois Millers Not Supported 


Sr. Louis, Mo. June 1.—A _ special 
meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
was called May 29 by President Louis A. 
Valier to discuss the resolution adopted 
by the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion and sent to Mr. Hoover. A resolution 
was proposed, indorsing the resolution of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
by _H. G. Craft, of Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co. but after discussion 
it was withdrawn. A _ resolution com- 
mending the Food Administration was in- 
troduced by E. C. Andrews, vice-president 
of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., and re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the 
members present by a rising vote. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“It is now almost a year since our gov- 
ernment established the Food Administra- 
tion, with a Milling Division to distribute 
wheat products to the best advantage for 
war purposes. This wise action of our 
President’s administration was most loy- 
ally met by millers, individually and 
through their associations, with pledges of 
faithful and earnest co-operation. 

“The result of this intelligent control 
has been a fairly uniform [evel of prices 
for flour for nearly a year at about a third 
below the figures of last April or May, and 
foreign nations have been generously aid- 
ed in food supplies. 

“As we are now near the harvest of a 
new wheat crop promising an abundant 
supply that may result in some change in 
administration methods, it is our pleasure 
to express appreciation of the services of 
our divisional chairman, Samuel Plant, 
during the past year. 

“By untiring, impartial and skillful per- 
formance of onerous duties he has been 
helpful to every miller in this milling dis- 
trict, and through this resolution we de- 
sire to record our thanks for his patriotic 
assistance in carrying out the purposes of 
the Food Administration.” 

Perer Dertien. 


Port of Montreal 

Monrreat, Que., June 1.—War condi- 
tions have caused a veil to be drawn over 
the movements of ships and ship men, 
and the work they do, and even when busi- 
ness of unusual magnitude is being trans- 
acted the public most concerned may have 
little knowledge of what is happening at 
its doors. This is illustrated ty the re- 
port for 1917 of the harbor commissioners 
of Montreal. The number of transat- 
lantic vessels arriving at the wharves last 
year is given at 579, the largest in the his- 
tory of the port, the total tonnage being 
1,984,233, the largest figure since peace 
conditions ceased in 1914. The value of 
merchandise handled exceeded all records. 
For the last five years it is given as fol- 
lows: 








Exports Imports 
$534,876,000 $214,885,000 
$82,741,000 194,924,000 
155,685,000 115,919,000 
119,478,000 140,591,000 
99,398,000 154,485,000 


Much—perhaps most—of the great in- 
crease noted was in value rather than 
quantities. The prices of foodstuffs, espe- 





cially, have doubled in the four years of 
war, and these constituted a large per- 
centage of the exports from this port, and 
all others on the Atlantic Coast. The 
return of peace may see a heavy decline in 
the value of merchandise moved, without 
the volume being seriously reduced. 

Meantime it is noteworthy that Mont- 
real’s position among the American North 
Atlantic ports is a high one. The com- 
missioners’ figures give the value of the 
imports and exports of the five leading 
ports in 1916 as follows: New York, §3,- 
524,152,000; Montreal, $577,665,000; Bos- 
ton, $342,130,000; Philadelphia, $289,296,- 
000; Baltimore, $208,512,000. 

In 1917, though causes based on financial 
rather than commercial conditions re- 
stricted the grain movement, there was 
handled or transferred 58,292,000 bus of 
grain. The three modern elevators, two 
owned by the commissioners and one by 
the Grand Trunk, have a storage capacity 
of 8,812,000 bus of grain, and can receive 
from railway cars as well as ships. 

The equipment for other traffic is in 
keeping with that for handling grain. 
Railway lines controlled and worked by 
the commissioners last year handled 215,- 
000 cars, bringing them alongside the 
loading and unloading sheds and reducing 
to a minimum the cost of handling mer- 
chandise. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





NEW FOOD ZONING SYSTEM 


Closer Co-operation Between Contiguous 
States and Sections Looked for Through 
Conservation Plan Just Inaugurated 


Wasurinoton, D. C., June 1.—Federal 
food administrators closed a two-day con- 
ference with Herbert C. Hoover and the 
division chiefs of the Food Administra- 
tion here Thursday, with a conservation 
dinner at the Chevy Chase Club. 

Under a new zone system of adminis- 
tration, closer co-operation between con- 
tiguous states and sections of the country 
having similar food control problems will 
be inaugurated. This will aid the general 
enforcement of the license regulations, it 
is anticipated, and will make administra- 
tion of the general conservation regula- 
tions of the Food Administration more 
uniform throughout the country. 

The rule recently announced, by which 
manufacturers of “essential food prod- 
ucts” are permitted to purchase 100 per 
cent of their sugar requirements, was in- 
terpreted to mean that such manufactur- 
ers may buy all the sugar needed for their 
legitimate requirements, without regard to 
their 1917 consumption. Manufacturers 
of the less essential food products are 
limited under the rule to 80 per cent of 
their last year’s supplies. Ice cream was 
specifically approved as an essential food 
product, on the ground that its manufac- 
ture is an essential stimulant to the dairy 
industry. 

State food administrators were in- 
structed to prevent increases in the price 
of ice unless producers can show con- 
clusive evidence of increased costs justi- 
fying such advances. 

The advisability of storing up a food 
reserve out of the surplus of this year’s 
cereal crop was particularly emphasized. 
The state representatives of the Food 
Administration were informed that the 
shortage of wheat substitute milling ma- 
chinery which embarrassed the substitute 
programme to some extent during the 
past year, had now been largely remedied. 
While on Oct. 1 last the capacity of 
American mills for substitutes was only 
about 44 per cent of that of wheat, two- 
thirds of which was corn-meal equipment, 
now there is a capacity of about 75 per 
cent of the wheat-milling capacity, only 
about half of which is for corn-milling. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Southeastern Stocks Heavy 


The Food Administration is advised by 
Dr. Andrew M. Soule, of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Athens, Ga., and William 
Elliot, of Columbia, S. C., the federal 
food administrators for those states, that 
stocks of flour in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina are more than sufficient to care for 
all reasonable needs. It is therefore sug- 
gested that, before making shipments to 
either of these states, mills should com- 
municate with Dr. Soule and Mr. Elliot 
as to the advisability and necessity of 
such shipments. 
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WHEAT HARVEST BEGINS 


Cutting Starts in Texas—Hail Now Only 
Danger to Winter Wheat—Labor 
Supply Well Provided For 


Kansas Crty, Mo., June 4.—(Special - 
Telegram)—The clear, warm weather fol- 
lowing last week’s rains is highly satisfac- 
tory for the development pow maturing of 
growing wheat, which maintains splendid 
promise in every respect. Harvest is 
under way around Waco, Texas, where a 
heavy yield is reported, and will be gen- 
eral in northern Texas and southern Okla- 
homa next week. 

Apparently nothing but hailstorms can 
now interfere with saving the crop, as the 
entire population of every southwestern 
city and town is fully alive to the necessity 
for giving all possible assistance to the 
farmers during harvest, and will supply 
the additional , ase required, which ordi- 
narily is obtained from outside the terri- 
tory. : 

R. E, Srerurne. 
* * 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Excellent climatic conditions 
again ruled over the growing wheat sec- 
tions in Missouri and southern Illinois the 
past three days, with a few light showers. 
Crop reports remain very favorable. 

Peter Deruien. 





S. C. ARMSTRONG APPOINTED 


Seattle Elevator Man Becomes Member of 
Advisory Committee of Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation 


Searrie, Wasu., June 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Samuel C. Armstrong, president 
of the Milwaukee Grain Elevator Ca, 
Seattle, was today appointed Pacific Coast 
member of the advisory committee of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
at a meeting called by M. H. Houser, vite- 
president of the Grain Corporation, at 
Portland, representing the grain ex- 
changes of the Pacific Coast. 

Representatives of all the Pacific Coast 
exchanges were invited to attend the 
meeting. George Albers, of Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., was the representative of the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange; the Port- 
land Merchants’ Exchange _ selected 
George A. Westgate as its delegate, and 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation chose D. W. L. McGregor. 

The advisory committee will consist of 
12 members, and its chief function will 
concern the handling of the 1918 crop. Its 
first meeting will be held in New York 
on June 12. 

W. C. Trrrany. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour Still Scarce, with Narrower 
Range—Substitutes Weaker—Rye Flour 
Lower—Millfeed Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 4.—Quotations on 
flour that ruled so low a week ago, and as 
quoted especially by certain spring wheat 
mills, have been advanced materially. A 
week ago a spring wheat mill was asking 
$8.19 for 100 per cent patents in cotton 
sacks, Chicago. This low figure was much 
below any other quotations prevailing, but 
has been advanced to a general range of 
$10.90@11.50. Some of the bakers claim 
they are still short of flour, but arrivals 
here are somewhat improved, and the dis- 
tribution fairly satisfactory. 

C. H. CHatren. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4.—Wheat 
flour scarce and steady, with demand 
equal to offerings. Substitutes dull and 
weak, with barley flour offered at $9@10 
bbl. Rye flour plentiful and weaker, with 
trade slow at $9.50 bbl, in sacks. 


Samuet S. Dantets. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—The wheat flour 
market is dull and depressed, with little 
offering and no reliable quotations made. 
All substitutes are slow of sale, with no 
material change in prices. Millfeed quiet 


and nominal. 
Louis W. DeP ass. 





Wheat receipts of the wheat pool: in 
Australia from the 1917-18 crop are re- 
ported as 33,446,000 bags. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week dec 11,520 bbls. The made 
(week ending June 1) 199,060 bbls, against 
240,425 in 1917, 293,900 in 1916, and 218,- 
490 in 1915. Today 16 mills are in oper- 
ation. 

* & 

The spread in flour prices at Minne- 
apolis has been considerably narrowed in 
the last week. Following instructions 
from Washington that mills should not 
dissipate accumulated profits by selling 
flour under cost, mills that were guilty of 
this practice have advanced their quota- 
tions to a basis well in line with what 
others ask. A week ago there was a spread 
of $2.15 bbl in quotations. Today the 
range is only 5c. 

Demand for wheat flour is of a routine 
nature. All buyers, large and small, want 
supplies, but they realize there is little to 
be had. Consequently, inquiry is very 
spotted. There is still an oversupply of 

ye flour and wheat substitutes in most of 
the principal eastern markets. The situa- 
tion, however, has been relieved somewhat 
in the last week or two by heavy purchases 
by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration for export. It will take some 
time, however, to clean up the surplus, and 
until this is done, little activity is looked 
for in these products. 

It is coulieattey expected that this 
month will see the available supply of 
wheat in the Northwest converted into 
flour. Stocks in public elevators at Min- 

is are extremely light, while private 
holdings are not thought to be heavy. The 
government has now notified mills that if 
they do not grind what wheat has been 
allotted to them by the end of June, they 
will have to hold the wheat subject to the 
order of the Grain Corporation for redis- 
tribution to other mills. Mills that have 
wheat on hand will no doubt make every 
effort to grind it before the time limit 
expires. This may result in an increased 
proteeticn by some interior mills. It will 
hardly. have any material effect on the 
Minneapolis output, however. 

Mills making high quality substitute 
flours report a fair consumptive demand 
for small parcels in western territory at 
comparatively high prices. This demand 
comes from regular customers of the 
mills, There is no general inquiry for 
these products, however, and sales of big 
lots are out of the question. 

Minneapolis quotations are nominally 
as follows: standard 100 per cent ‘Wheat 
flouf, $9.60@9.65 bbl; durum, $9.40; pure 
white rye, $7.65@10; ‘medium rye, $7.40@ 
9.50; dark rye, $7@8.45; barley flour, 
$7.55@9. 25; rice flour, $18,—in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. White corn 
flour is quoted at $8.10@10.35 bbl and 
yellow at $7.50@9.10, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

The millfeed market is absolutely de- 
void of feature. There are no sup > 
worthy of mention. The output of w 
feed is so very limited that mills have had 
difficu ~+ in caring for their own mixed- 
car t The Ryne # left a distribu- 
tion by jobbers is insi 
Substitute feeds, . sahetibite flours, 
are not wanted just now. It is understood 
that buyers are endeavoring to get out of 
taking delivery of barley feed in transit 
or at eastern junction points on various 
pre retexts. The market on this commodity 

slumped very materially in the last 

month or six weeks, and buyers who have 
some coming to them on old contracts 
would like to be relieved of their obliga- 
tions. Mills, however, are insisting on their 
living up to their contracts, 


Rye middlings hold remarkably strong. 
Of course, the output of this feed is some- 
what limited and there is enough scatter- 
ing demand for it to absorb the output as 
made. Mills also report a limi con- 
sumptive demand for small lots of corn 
feed. Buyers, however, = shy of tak- 
ing straight cars of corn 
losses sustained by the feed heating and 
spoiling while in transit. 

Millfeed quotations at Minneapolis are 
as follows: bran, $28.25@33.50; standard 
middlings, $30.25@35.20; red dog, $29.72 
@34.75; barley feed, $30@37.50; corn 
feed, $45@50; rye middlin $45@46. 
Some mills claim to be out of the market 
on rye middlings and barley feed, and 
are not putting out any quotations. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation June 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., A, A South, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 42,675 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 1 they made 104,375 


- bbls of flour, against 163,295 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, graham 
flour and rice + made during the week 
ending June 1, 1918, as reported by four 





Minnea lis mills and seven interior mills 
in bar 
Rye Barley Corn G’ham_ Rice 
Mpls. ..... 10,501 7,646 10,186 368 2,226 
Interior ... 2,970 6,628 77 eee eos 
Totals... 13,471 18,274 10,263 


During week ending May 25 four Min- 
neapolis mills and 18 interior.made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls, ..... 2,163 22,974 580 1,822 
Interior ... 8, 094 18,650 11,067 


Totals.... 8,094 20,813 34,041 su 
CONGESTION OF FOODSTUFFS IN EAST 

R. A. Claybrook, of New York, and 
J. N. Claybrook, of Philadelphia, the east- 
ern representatives of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., were Minne- 
apolis visitors June 1. 

R. A. Claybrook, who is also president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, ex- 
plained the situation in the East relative 
to the congestion of cereal products other 
than wheat flour. In New York alone 
there was something like 275,000 bbls of 
rye flour, 200,000 bbls of corn products 
and about 75,000 bbls of barley flour. A 
delegation from the Produce Exchange 
took the matter up with the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, and this 
body is now relieving the congestion by 
exporting some of the surplus. Already 
something like 15,000 tons have been ex- 
ported. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week ageregated 1,039,000 
bus, a net decrease the preceding 
week of 119,000 bus. At M there 
was a decrease of 142,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth an increase of 23,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 996 1,173 1,864 1,152 1,106 
Duluth .......++ *48 *868 234 156 311 


——S|— 





WORN wasn sce + 1,671 1,812 1,663 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


‘Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 1, 


d, because of, 


1918, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis .. 65,945 97,315 144,039 95,430 
Duluth ....... *16,945 23,330 92,122 56,985 


Totals ....... 82,890 120,645 236,161 152,416 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... $9,279 12,098 1,865 

Ee 129,924 248,259 154,270 

*Includes Canadian, tBonded receipts to 
May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 








1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 659 4,720 9,134 3,996 12,503 
Duluth ...... *46 *3,747 9,406 2,033 3,803 


Totals ..... 105 8,467 18,539 6,029 16,306 
Duluth, b’d’d. ...  .... 826 18 282 


- 19,365 6,047 16,588 























Totals. ...c% vee ae 
*Includes Canadian. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Nothing but optimistic reports are being 
received as to the wheat crop in the North- 
west. Further rains have fallen over prac- 
tically the entire spring wheat belt, with 
the exception of Montana. Throughout 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota the 
outlook is very promising. Members of 
the trade who have covered the territory 
a say the condition never before 

as equaled at this time. The acreage is 
jars and the stand and color good, with 
si ent surface and subsoil moisture to 
carry crop for weeks. The forecast 
is for further showers this week. Tem- 
peratures are higher and the growth is 
satisfactory. 

Elevator reports from a number of sta- 
tions in Montana are to the effect that 
more rain in that particular territory 
would be acceptable. 

The situation throughout Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Alberta is said to be just as 
promising as in the Northwest, 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN DEALER DIES 
Denman F. Johnson, of the firm of 


ts, 

in a hospital at Philadelphia, of acute 
pneumonia. He had been ill for almost 
two years and had gone east for treat- 
ment. Mr. Johnson was a p t mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, and of 
several important committees. Close at- 
tention to business tons the strenuous 

riod following gong aren of the war 

rought abouk te his breakdown. Mr. John- 
son was only 44 years old. He is survived 
by his widow and one sister. The body 
was brought to Minneapolis for interment. 

HORMEL MILLING CO. ENLARGING 

The Hormel Milling Co., of Austin, 
Minn., which recently built a 750-bbl mill, 
has awarded a contract to the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. for the J agus for a 
complete new 1,000-bbl 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


This department has a call for an as- 
sistant manager for a 1,500-bbl Minnesota 
mill 


- W. B. Webb, vice-president of- the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is in 
the East. 

William Weaver, of the Medina (N. D.) 
Milling Co., has purchased the mill at 
Dundas, Minn. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Inter- 
State Flour & Feed Co., Omaha, is in 
New York City. 

John G. Sterling, sales-manager of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
calling on the trade. 

special meeting of the Doughman’s 
ciub of St. Paul is to be held this evening, 
to make final arrangements for the club’s 
annual picnic. 

W. J. Taylor, vice-president of the T. 
H. Taylor Co., millers, Chatham, Ont., was 
in Minneapolis June 3 en route home from 
the Pacific Coast. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. at St. James, Minn., has burned. The 
loss on the building and tga prop- 
erty is estimated at $40,000. 

R. J. Megaw, superintendent Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Goderich, 
Ont., and W. Somerville, of the same com- 
pany, were Minneapolis visitors June on 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Kni 
& Son, flour, New York City, was in 
neapolis several days this week, ae a 
here from Canada. He left June 3 for 
Omaha and the Southwest. 

According to representatives of the 
eastern flour trade who have been in Min- 
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neapolis recently, some very severe losses 
have been sustained by brokers and oth- 
ers through decline in the market in rye, 
barley and corn products. Much of the 
corn arrived in heated condition and was 
hard to dispose of, even as feed. 


C. N. Herreid, the federal food admin- 
istrator for South Dakota, has appointed 
a committee on flour, grain and millfeed, 
composed of Dr. A. N. Hume, professor 
of ie ig of agricultural college, Brook- 
ings; ilson, Aberdeen; F. E. 
fechey. Watertown; J. E. Kelly, Cole- 
man; J Hall, Ordway, and William 
McQuacker, Henry. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


_ Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee, have placed an order with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for two wheai 
heaters. 

E. A. Pynch, of E. A. Pynch & Co., mill- 
furnishers, Minneapolis, is attendiny 
the F. O. M. A. convention at Indianapoli- 
this week. 

G. W. Van Dusen & Co. are remodeling 
and increasing the capacity of their mili 
at Canby, Minn. The Strong-Scott Mfy. 
Co. is doing the work. 


J. H. Hammill, head of the mechanica| 
department of the Milling Division, 
United States Food Administration, Nev 
York City, is in Minneapolis this week. 

J. V. Taylor, a representative of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., milling engineers of Man- 
chester, England, was a Minneapolis 
visitor duting the week. From here he 
went to Vancouver, B. C. 

The Pampa Grain Co., of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, which is building a large ter- 
minal elevator at that port, hes placed an 
order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for 
a 750-bu Morris grain drier. 

George Cormack, head miller for tlic 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, aii 
John H. Siegel, superintendent for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
are attending the F. O. M. A. convention 
at Indianapolis this week. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Robert B. Wilson, formerly general 
agent for the Missouri Pacific Railway «t 
Minneapolis, is now associated with |. 
W. Hover, distributing agent for the Bay 
State Milling Co. at Detroit, Mich. 

The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration is creating a large fleet of barges 
for operation on the canals of the state of 
New York and for tributary waterways. 
Through connections have been estil- 
lished with the various lake lines between 
Buffalo and western lake ports. Tariffs 
have been prepared quoting through rates 
to and from the territory served by the 
canal route, and shipments of freight are 
being solicited. 

Two Minneapolis transportation men 
have secured positions with the Y.M.C... 
for service abroad. Charles Thompson, 
formerly agent here for the Illinois Ccn- 
tral road, will be in the operating depart- 
ment, looking after the incoming frei:!it 
in France and expediting its distribution. 
He left Minneapolis May 31. John \. 
Hewitt, formerly northwestern agent ‘or 
the Pere MC ge road, is also going to 
France as a Y.M.C.A. representative. 

John W. Smart, formerly commer:i:l 
agent for the Chesapeake & Ohio roid, 
leaves Minneapolis today for New York 
City. He is going with the National (ity 
Bank, in the bond department. He wil 
be in New York for several weeks train ng 
to take charge of the bank’s branch «t 
Louisville, Ky. John Reagan, formerly 
agent for the Lehigh Valley road at Min- 
neapolis, is also with the National City 
Bank, and expects to become local m"- 
ager for it at St. Paul. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are lower at 40@A7c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Some mills have made material re‘uc- 
tions in the price of corn products. 

Charles P. Dougan, Minneapolis feed 
jobber, has returned from California. 

From a millfeed jobbers will 
have to make weekly reports to the 0. 

Administration. 

Feed manufacturers are represented to 
be inquiring for screenings, but offerings 
are Jisht with prices unchanged for the 
week. 

(Continued on page 788.) 
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SOUTHWEST AND THE RATE ADVANCE 


Mllers and the grain trade of the South- 
west are quite hopelessly at sea in endeay- 
oring to forecast the trade effect of the 
twenty-five per cent rate advance. The 
problem was already sufficiently compli- 
cated in view of the fact that the new- 
crop basic grain prices at terminals had 
no correct relationship with rate differ- 
entials, 

The grain-producing and milling terri- 
tory of the Southwest is peculiarly situat- 
ed in the matter of relation between grain 
prices and freight rates, on account of the 
fact that grain from this territory is 
always subject to conflicting price influ- 
ences exerted by the East, the Northwest, 
the Gulf and, to a less degree, the Pacific 
Coast. Normally, wheat from this field 
is shipped in all of these directions. In 
the case of the Gulf, especially, the bal- 
ance between rates to those ports for 
export and rates through Kansas City to 
the East is always a very delicate one. 

Now, under the director general’s order, 
the export rates via the Gulf are wholly 
withdrawn, and the percentage advance 
in all other rates throws the entire situa- 
tion completely out of balance. Seemingly 
the Gulf is no longer a factor in the de- 
termination of movement of southwestern 
wheat. Apparently the entire supply will 
tend to move eastward, but this again is 
uncertain unless, or until, the President 
amends his proclamation fixing govern- 
ment wheat prices at terminals and re- 
aligning them to accord with actual rate 
differences. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade and 
the Transportation Bureau took no action 
this week for the preservation of this mar- 
ket’s position in the adjustments ordered 
by the director general, but decided to act 
in consonance with other grain exchanges 
as to be determined at a meeting at Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, June 4. The Kansas City 
Millers’ Club telegraphed to the director 
general a formal petition that relations 
between this and other milling centers be 
not disturbed. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


The figures representing the week’s flour 
output of local mills are reminiscent of the 
days when Kansas City was accorded 
recognition as a milling center by virtue 
of the activity of two gristmills. Both 
flour production and flour quotations are 
largely nominal, while reports from nu- 
merous interior mills state that their 
plants will be idle until the movement of 
new-crop wheat begins. 

One of the largest of the local mills has 
been down for two weeks, and during that 
time has accumulated less than 2,000 bus 
of wheat, although it has government flour 
orders to fill; a situation that is typical of 
general milling conditions, and one that 
would cause real despondency in the trade, 
except for the certain knowledge that an 
avalanche of wheat from the 1918 harvest 
Will soo begin to pour into the market. 

Last week’s flour quotations of $9.60@ 
10.10 per bbl, bulk, reflect the prices made 
by city mills as accurately, perhaps, as is 
possible under conditions that forbid the 
making of new sales. Brokers are offered 
moderate quantities of Missouri soft wheat 
flour at $11.50, in cotton, but say they are 
unable to work it on that basis. A scat- 
tered car-lot business in hard wheat flour 
from interior Kansas and Nebraska mills 
is being negotiated at figures ranging 


$10.80@11.15, sacked, Missouri River. Car 
lots of western elub straight flour were 
Worked at $11.10@11.25,.delivered here in 


Sacks, 





Rye flour is quoted at $9.35@9.50 bbl, 


sacked, Kansas City, but the demand is | 


exceedingly light. 

There is no market for substitute prod- 
ucts, Nominal quotations on corn flour 
and corn meal are sharply lower, reflecting 
the decline in corn values, but at the low- 
er level of prices practically no new busi- 
ness is repor ; 


White, kiln-dried corn flour is quoted 


In the National Service 
MONG the early volunteers, 


following the declaration 
that war with Germany existed, 
was George A. Farda, son of 
F. A. Farda, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co., tice mill- 
ers, Houston, Texas. 


Mr. Farda, whose picture is 
here reproduced from a rather 
indistinct print, is with the 412th 
Telegraph Battalion, S. R. C. 
now in service in France. 


er 


at the close of the week at $4.70@4.90 per 
100-Ib sack, and yellow corn flour at $4.45 
@4.65. White pearl meal, kiln-dried, is 
quotable at $4.10@4.20 per 100-lb sack, 
and yellow pearl at $3.90@4. 

Barley flour was sold in less-than-car- 
load lots here this week at $8.75 bbl, in 
sacks, and is quoted in car lots at $8.45@ 
38.60. 


No transactions were noted in rice flour. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ....-se-eseeees 4,000 5 
Last Week 2... scssccceces 15,450 18 
Year ago 2... .eeesennssecs 54,000 75 
TWO years agO ....--seeee 52,800 74 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 296,920 67,839 22 
Last week ....... 299,520 94,654 31 
Year ago .......- 288,720 149,177 51 
Two years ago ... 251,220 ° 142,251 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 





were 4,290 bbls this week, 8,439 last week, 
6,280 a year ago and 9,920 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 26 report domes- 
tic business good, 7 fair, and 23 slow and 
quiet. 


SMALL PRODUCTION OF FEED 


With mills operating only in a very 
limited way, the offerings of bran and 
shorts are insufficient to reflect market val- 
ues. Country mills have a local demand 
for practically all the feed they make and, 
so far as can be heard, there is no dispo- 


' sition to reduce the premium asked for 


mill-run and shorts over bran in advance 
of June 7, when the new schedule becomes 
effective, as buyers find wheat feeds rela- 
tively cheaper than other kinds, even on 
the present basis of valuation. It is un- 
derstood the government is buying all the 
bran it can secure. 

Bran is quoted nominally at $1.70@1.75 
per 100-lb sack, brown shorts at $1.70@1.75 
and gray shorts at $2.05@2.10, but with 
only one city mill in operation this week, 


The second illustration is that 
of W. C. Boddeker, Jr., son of 
W. C. Boddeker, for many years 
rice buyer for the Standard 
Milling Co. The younger Mr. 
Boddeker volunteered in May, 
1917, and is now a sergeant in 
the 78th Aéro Construction 
Squad, which arrived in France 
last December. 





the market is bare of offerings. Occasional 
cars of bran, consigned from interior mills, 
sell at $1.75@1.85, and shorts at $1.85@ 
2.10, but the volume of this business is 
almost nothing. 

Corn bran is in slightly better request, 
owing to the decreased operation of meal 
mills, and is quoted at $1.45@1.50 per 100- 
Ib sack. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The heaviest rains of the season fell at 
many points over the Southwest this week, 
fully maintaining or improving the con- 
dition of the growing oneal which, over 
much of the territory, already showed an 
almost perfect stand and development. 
During the 24 hours preceding 7 o’clock, 
Wednesday; morning, 4.30 inches of water 
fell at Topeka, 3.29 at Lawrence, 2.25 at 
Macksville, 2.05 at Hutchinson, 1.85 at 
Wichita, 1.82 at McPherson, 1.06 at Lib- 
eral, with lesser precipitation at practi- 
cally aoe other Kansas point. 

The following day. Scott City, well out 
in the western Bem of the state, received 
1.74 inches, and Phillipsburg and numer- 
ous other points in the northwestern sec- 
tion as much or more rain, which extended 
well over Nebraska. 

Alva, Okla., received 2.74 inches of rain, 
Woodward 2.32, Enid 1.56, Weatherford 
1.60, the fall being general over that state 
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and developing into veritable cloudbursts 
at several points in the Texas Panhandle, 
where drouth has prevailed for many 
weeks, 

The question of adequate moisture to 

carry the wheat through to harvest is no - 
longer a factor, and reports agree that its 
condition in many of the largest produc- 
ing counties of eastern and central Kan- 
sas, and northern Oklahoma, is all that 
could be desired. Harvest will be under 
way throughout Oklahoma within a very 
few days, and yields of 30 to 35 bus per 
acre are confidently expected of thousands 
of fields in counties where 16 to 18 bus is 
usually considered a highly satisfactory 
result, 
’ The same expectancy as to yield holds 
good in central and eastern Kansas, while 
the late rains have caused a radical up- 
ward revision in the estimates for many 
of the more western copnties, where a few 
weeks ago it seemed that there might be 
no harvest at all. 

At the annual meeting of Kansas grain 
dealers, held this week in Topeka, predic- 
tions that the state would produce 120,- 
000,000 or 125,000,000 bus were far more 
frequent than those setting the limit at 
100,000,000, while Nebraska dealers 
claimed that if Kansas produced 125,000,- 
000 bus their state would make at least 
70,000,000. Such production for the two 
states, if attained, will afford favorable 
and interesting comparison with last year’s 
total of about 51,500,000 bus, especially 
when the Oklahoma crop is expected 
largely to exceed last year’s production, 
and Missouri promises to raise the largest 
crop of soft wheat in its history. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE BURNED 


Fire of unknown origin totally de- 
stroyed the warehouse and elevator of the 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., located ih 
the east bottoms industrial district of 
Kansas City, early this morning. The 
house was not a large one, being valued 
at about $15,000, but contained grain, 
principally corn, worth $35,000, out of 
which there will be some salvage. Both 
building and contents were insured. Offi- 
cials of the Kemper company could not 
say today whether the plant will be rebuilt. 


NOTES 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, spent a 
day in town this week on his return from 
a 10-day business trip in the East. 

C. E. Robinson, head of the C. E. Robin- 
son Grain Co., who is building a large 
flour mill at Salina, Kansas, spent part of 
the week in Kansas City on business. 

H. G. Randall, general manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., has returned from 
Philadelphia, where he spent a week at 
the home office of Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co. 

Middleton Rose, manager of the Kansas 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York, will leave tomorrow for a 
fortnight’s trip through the wheat terri- 
tory as far west as Utah. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales-manager for the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, left yesterday for his former home 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, after spending 
a 10 days’ vacation in Kansas City. 

J. Christie, for the past two years asso- 
ciated with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration and during the last year in 
charge of its Boston office, has resigned, 
and is. no longer connected in any way 
with the Larabee corporation. 

George E. Hincke, vice-president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., spent part of 
the week in town, having motored from 
his home in Pinckneyville, Ill. He reported 
excellent prospects for soft wheat through- 
out southern Illinois and Missouri. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City representa- 
tive of the New York Central Lines until 
the local offices of that company were dis- 
continued a few days ago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of 
the Michigan Central road, with head- 
quarters in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. G. Dilts, Jr., & Co., who have 
maintained grain offices on the ground floor 
of the Board of Trade Building for several 
years, have taken more commodious quar- 
ters in suite 221-222, Board of Trade 
Annex. The uptown office of the Kimball 
Milling Co. will occupy space in the same 
suite. 

A resolution was adopted by the board 
of directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week which permits trading in 
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corn, oats and Kafir for delivery during 
the month of August, in addition to June 
and July, subject’to the same regulations 
that govern future trading in the last- 
named months. 

A. J. Hunt, chairman of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Division, will leave tomorrow 
for Albuquerque, N. M., to attend a meet- 
ing of the newly organized New Mexico 
Millers’ Association. Before returning 
home he will visit Houston and Galveston, 
Texas, for conferences with food adminis- 
tration officials. 

S. M. Lewis, for several years connected 
with the sales department of the Kimball 
Milling Co., resigned, effective June 1, to 
become general manager of the Ash Grove 
(Mo.) Milling Co. J. H. Barr, formerly 
travelling freight agent of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad, has succeeded Mr. 
Lewis with the Kimball Milling Co. 

George S. Colby, chief grain inspector 
and weighmaster, New Orleans, was in 
town this week, following a trip over the 
Southwest during which he attended 
grain dealers’ conventions in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Mr. Colby was con- 
nected with the Kansas grain inspection 
department at Kansas City some years 
ago. 

T. J. Holdridge, general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and 
vice-president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., anticipating the establishment of the 
general offices of the former concern in 
Kansas City, has moved his family from 
Wichita to this city, where he has pur- 
chased a fine residence property in the 
Country Club district. 

G. C. Henderson, general agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and formerly travelling 
freight agent for that line, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, has become asso- 
ciated with the Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., and will spend much of his time in 
Texas territory, making the Fort Worth 
branch office of that concern his head- 

. quarters. 





Food-Hoarding Prosecution 

Wasuineoton, D. C., June 1.—Chief 
among the punitive actions initiated by 
the Food Administration in the past week 
was the indictment of Medical Director 
F. S. Nash, of the United States navy, 
and his wife, Mrs. Caroline Nash, by a 
federal grand jury, for food-hoarding. 
According to evidence laid before local 
prosecuting officers, the Nash family had 
stored over a year’s supply of food, val- 
ued at about $1,000. Other prosecutions 
and penalties announced were: 

Puritan Flour Co., 10 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, failure to unload a carload of corn 
meal; license revoked until further notice. 

Wortham Cotton Oil Co., Wortham, 
Texas, failure to deliver 70 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake and make an adjustment; 
license revoked for indefinite period. 

Gram Bros., Minot, N. D., bakers, vio- 
lation of the substitute rule; required to 
donate $200 to Red Cross, and must op- 
erate under guardian appointed by the 
Food Administration. 

Frank Gill, Salida, Colo., grocer, viola- 
tion of regulations; paid $500 to Red 
Cross in lieu of 30-day suspension. 

The Bingham grocery and bakery, Rifle, 
Colo., selling sugar and flour in violation 
of the regulations; license revoked on re- 
fusal to pay $100 to Red Cross. 

Estanislao Santana and Manuel Bar- 
boha, bakers, Porto Rico, operating with- 
out license; flour seized and business 
suspended. 

Alberto Vodal, grocer, Porto Rico, 
flour, rice, and lard profiteering; ordered 
to pay $300 to Red Cross. 

Hudson Food Products Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., violation of sugar and flour regu- 
lations; closed war day. 

Harry Albin, 83 Hester Street, New 
York City, sugar profiteering; $200 to 
Red Cross. 

A. A. Haines, Rayne, La., baker, viola- 
tion of substitute rule; business suspend- 
ed for 10 days. 

The license of the Atlantic Elevator Co., 
Gardena, N. D. + Was revoked for one 
month, beginning May 15. It was found 
guilty of excessive sales of flour and no 
sales of substitutes. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





The total farm value of wheat in the 
Dominion of Canada for 1917 was esti- 
mated at $453,038,600; in 1916, $344,096,- 
400. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1918 








There is no change in the general flour 
situation, wheat flour demand remaining 
quiet, and only a few small bookings being 
made. Government purchases are absorb- 
ing the output of nearly all large mills, 
and the limited amount of flour now being 
offered to domestic buyers comes from 
small mills. However, as buyers are not 
interested beyond flour required for im- 
mediate needs, supplies, in most cases, are 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

There was little or no demand for wheat 
flour from the South. Sales made were to 
cover immediate wants where stocks were 
exhausted. Most buyers have sufficient 
old-wheat flour purchased to cover their 
needs, and will not be in the market, ex- 
cept for occasional small lots, until new 
wheat comes in. : 

The market for substitutes was dull all 
the week, and prices weaker. Beyond 
making deliveries on previous bookings, 
merchants and brokers did little or no 
business. 

Hard wheat flours continue in good re- 
quest in the local market, and all offer- 
ings are rapidly absorbed, but soft wheat 
flours are dull. The government is buying 
most of the output of soft wheat flour 
from mills that are grinding in this dis- 
trict. A few car lots of the various sub- 
stitutes were sold this week, but demand 
generally is very slow. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: hard 
winter 100 per cent, $10.60@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.35, 
jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, $9.50@ 
10.50 bbl; white, $10.50@10.90, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4 per 100 ‘ibe: yellow 
corn flour, $5@5. 25; chlo, $5.60. Rice 
flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 lbs, cotton. Bar- 
ley flour, $9.25@10 bbl, jute. 

Wheat feed apparently not obtainable, 
while the demand for other feedstuffs has 
again become dull. Sales to feed dealers 
have fallen off sharply, and they report 
they have enough for current require- 
ments. 


GROWING CROP 


A few showers throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois this week, but the great- 
er part of the week was bright, warm and 
sunshiny, being ideal for the growing 
wheat crop, which in some sections will be 
ready to cut about June 15. Crop condi- 
tions remain splendid. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine...Cutting should begin in 
this section, if weather continues favor- 
able, by June 15 to 20...Coming along 
fine; expect fair average crop. .. Excel- 
lent; filling well... Very promising. ..Ex- 
cellent: wheat-cutting qh begin a une 15 

.- Ideal wheat prospects; corn somewhat 
late. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Miliing Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., ‘Lebanon, Ti. 


Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekl capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June i was 7,750, repre- 
senting 15 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 13,600, or 27 per cent, last week, 
24,180, or 48 per cent, a year ago, and 
31,980, or 63 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 14,400, repre- 
senting 19 per cent, compared with 24,600, 
or 32 per cent, last week, 42,700, or 55 per 


cent, a year ago, and 51,700, or 67 per cent, 
in 1916, 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The Missouri Milling Division of the 
Food Administration sent the following 
bulletin this week to all mills of this divi- 
sion: “We are advised that there is more 
than sufficient flour in the states of 
Georgia and South Carolina to take care 
of the reasonable needs of those states. 

“Before shipments are made to either of 
these states, we would suggest that mills 
communicate with the state food adminis- 
trator of the state into which shipment is 
contemplated as to the advisability and 
necessity of shipments, addressing Dr. 
Andrew M. Soule, State Agricultural 
College, Athens, Ga., and William Elliott, 
Columbia, S. C. The state food adminis- 
trators of Georgia and South Carolina will 
appreciate your co-operation.” 

NOTES 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was in St. Louis this week 
on his way east. 

After having been confined to his home 
with a sprained ankle, O. J. Wooldridge, of 
the Fuller-Wooldridge Commission Co., 
was able to attend to business again this 
week, 

George J. Ichtertz and John H. Watson 
will conduct a general grain brokerage 
business, with offices in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, under the name of Ichtertz & 
Watson Grain Co. 

W. A. Rooke will again represent Logan 
& Bryan, of Chicago, in the St. Louis mar- 
ket. Mr. Rooke, before severing his con- 
nection with this firm, had represented 
them in this market for over 20 years. 

At the annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held May 28 at the Bellerive 
Country Club, the golf score was a tie be- 
tween Roger P. Annan, Jr., of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., and Oscar 
Lamy. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, May 29, 
President John O. Ballard appointed a 
committee, consisting of Alex C. Harsh, 
N. L. Moffitt, and Jacob Schreiner, to fix 
a fair and reasonable settlement price for 
the adjudication of contracts for corn 
for May delivery. The committee report- 
ed to President Ballard that $1.28 is a fair 
price for the settlement of such contracts. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., June. 1.—Flour is 
scarce, with none or little rolling. Mer- 
chants and bakers have expected this con- 
dition, and are looking for the hardest 
pull from now on to the arrival of new- 
crop flour. Many are buying up all the 
soft wheat flour they can obtain, know- 
ing that the market is bare of hard wheat 
products, as very few mills can ship. 

Substitutes, however, are still plenti- 
ful, and prices were considerably lowered 
this week. Corn flour was offered at 
$4:35@5 per 100 lbs and corn meal at 
$4.20@5; barley flour, $8@8.60 bbl, and 
rye flour $8.30, basis 98’s. There was a 
better demand for rice flour and for corn 
starch than for any of the other substi- 
tutes, while that for rolled oats has com- 
pletely ceased, chiefly owing to the warm 
weather. 

The following are wholesalers’ quota- 
tions: Flour, $10.60@11.75 bbl. Bran, on 
track, $2.45 per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn, 
bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.85; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.75. Oats, bulk on 
track: No. 3 white, 84c; No. 2 white, 
85e. Corn products: corn meal, $8.90; 
cream meal, $10.60; grits, $10.80. 


NOTES 
It is reported that the Louisiana Rice 


Milling Co. will install a 1,000-bbl rice 
flour mill at Crowley, La 


June 5, 1918 


The Simplex Flour Co, has sold its 
property at Broadway and Ferdinand, 
and will remove to a location on switch 
track in Carrollton. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututs, Mrxn., June 3.—Flour is un- 
changed from a week ago. The mills are 
striving to clean up old orders, and are 
not offering any new business. The gov- 
ernment requirements are taking every- 
thing mills are able to turn out, and this 
condition will prevail for the balance of 
the crop year. With this knowledge be- 
fore the trade, the demand from other 
sources is indifferent. 

A fair business in durum flour last 
week, with sales composed. mostly of part 
and full car lots distributed with substi- 
psa The latter are reported as not in 

very good demand. 

Only small lots of rye flour were placed 
by the mill, because of the shortage of 
stock. The demand is slow but steady. 
Buyers are cautious, owing to easier mar- 
ket conditions. The mill reduced prices 
50c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
9,680 bbls of white and 715 bbls of other 
flour, or 29 per cent of capacity, against 
6,760 bbls, or 19 per cent, the previous 
week, and 18,100, or 50 per cent, a year 


ago. 

Millfeed was dull last week, with the 
mills restricted as to offerings. Not much 
business was accepted. 


NOTES 


The Duluth bakery inspector reports no 
violations of bakery regulations during 
May. 


Screenings are very dull, with trading 
dragging and practically at a standstill. 
Few buyers seem to want supplies. 


Only two small lots of rye are held in 
store in elevators here and, combined, 
amount to only 1,006 bus. There is no 
trading. 

Saturday and today the Consolidated 
Elevator Co. loaded out about 50,000 bus 
of the 94,000 bus of seed recently brought 
in from Argentina. It was forwarded to 
Minneapolis. 

The Duluth Retail Grocers’ Association 
has adopted a resolution asking the Food 
Administration to regulate the prices of 
all wheat flour substitutes as well as the 
wheat flour. 

All public caterers have been asked to 
attend a meeting with the local food ad- 
ministrators, Tuesday evening, at the city 
hall. They will be addressed by the local 
representatives of the food conservation 
movement. 

Receipts of wheat have materially in- 
creased and, as a result, mills have been 
better supplied from track. Only a scat- 
tering movement from country points is 
expected from now until the marketing of 
the new crop. 

Only three Duluth-Superior elevators 
contain any wheat. Last week withdraw- 
als were steady, and stocks were reduce: 
to 46,000 bus. A year ago stocks were 
3,747,000 bus. Nearly all is durum wheat, 
and it will move out steadily. 

E. F. Kelley, who has been district 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. at Duluth for a number of years, has 
been transferred to St. Paul, to assume 
charge of the office there. D. M. Parks, 
of Fargo, N. D., has come to Duluth to 
take the position here. 

Barley shows weakness. Low-grade is 
not wanted, and disposition of it is be- 
coming difficult. A lot of 43,000 bus is 
being shipped today, which will reduce 
stocks here to about 110,000 bus. It is 
quoted at $1.10@1.25. Shipping of grades 
to this market is being discouraged. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Bakers, Reading, June 10-12. ; 

Arkansas State Bakers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, June 15-17. 

Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Cumberland, Md., June 
17-19. 

New Jersey Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Newark, June 18. 

Retail Bakers, Chicago, June 26. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 
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Cuicaco, I11., June 1, 1918 








The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, June 
1, was estimated at 17,500 bbls, or 59 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 18,250, or 
61 per cent, last week, 17,250, or 58 per 
cent, in 1917, and 22,250, or 83 per cent, 
in 1916. 

There are two déminating features in 
the trade at this time, one being the wide 
variation in prices on flour, mainly that 
from Minneapolis, and the other is the 
problem as to what is to be done with sub- 
stitutes on hand. Some of the flour quo- 
tations from certain Minneapolis mills, 
as named by local representatives, were 
as low as $8.19 a week ago, yet today 
$10.24, while others are asking $11.50 for 
100 per cent patents in sacks. 

The trade. cannot figure out as to this 
condition, and especially why flour is of- 
fered at these low prices and, when want- 
ed, the buyers informed that there is but 
little to be had, One thing is certain: 
flour is more easily obtained than it was, 
even from the soft wheat states. 

A number of members of the trade are 
of the opinion that the Food Administra- 
tion is going to be more lenient in the 
future, and perhaps change the rules so 
that less substitutes may be purchased 
with each sale of wheat flour on the new 
crop. The trade anticipates this, and 
hopes that such a ruling will be brought 
about. Many have taken a dislike to some 
substitutes, especially barley flour. 

The effort put forth by some of the 
millers to induce the Food Administration 
to place rye flour on the list of substi- 
tutes has so far met with little success. 


The trade seems to feel that if this prod- - 


uct were made a substitute, it would help 
save wheat flour to a great extent. Of 
the entire list of grain products, rye flour 
shows the greatest decline in price. As 
has been the case for several weeks, this 
market is overburdened with it, and most 
of it is of good quality. 

Corn flour is being marketed quite free- 
ly. Some of the mills in the central and 
southern part of this state have had more 
to offer this week than for some time. 
The week opened with quotations around 
$5.10 per 100 lbs, and today the figures 
are nominally 10@20c more. 


PENALIZED FOR OVER-STOCKING 


A sum of money amounting to over 
$11,000 has been contributed to the Red 
Cross by dealers of flour in Chicago, fol- 
lowing a ruling made by Harry A. Wheel- 
er, state food administrator. Last Janu- 
ary the administration issued an order 
limiting the allotment of flour to dealers 
to 70 per cent of what they handled oné 
year previous. Some of the dealers here, 
among them many reliable ones, made a 
strong effort to bring into Chicago all the 
flour possible, on account of the shortage. 

As a matter of fact, had it not been 
for probably a half-dozen of the leading 
merchants in Chicago, this market would 
have been very short of flour. Today 
conditions are improved, and the supply 
Seems to be more plentiful. As a result 
of their efforts, some of the dealers were 
able to get in more than their 70 per cent 
yee during February, March and 
April. 

A few days ago, Mr. Wheeler called the 
dealers into his office in the Conway Build- 
ing, and bes ang that they give all 
profits exceeding their 70 per cent allot- 
ment to the Red Cross. About 46,000 
bbls were located, and a charge of 25c 
was made on each barrel over the allot- 
ments. This brought the sum up to about 
$11,500. Some 20 dealers were obliged to 
make rebates, the highest sum being 


around $3,500 from a leading wholesale 
flour jobber, and others around $1,500 
and $1,800. The dealers are now work- 
ing on their allotments for May, June 
and July. 

NOTES 


Deliveries of May oats last month were 
3,000,000 bus. 


Fourteen new members were admitted 
to the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion at the meeting here last week. 


Interest rates on grain consignments 
for the month of May, as fixed by the 
finance committee of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, are 7 per cent. 


Latest advices from Argentina say that 
the exportable surplus of wheat there for 
the season was 148,000,000 bus, of which 
26,000,000 have already been shipped. 


A new flour broker to enter this market 
is Stanwood N. Osgood, who for 14 years 
has been with the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, in the advertising and 
sales departments. 

The Armour Grain Co., which delivered 
most of the oats on May contract, was in 
the market for cash oats on track, Satur- 
day, at 70@7l1c, or %c over the June. 
{t bought 40,000 bus in store at 7lc, spe- 
cial house. 

Deliveries of 5,000 bus No. 4 corn were 
made on June contract, Saturday, the 
first of its kind under the new regulations. 
It was also the only delivery that has 
been made on future contracts of corn in 
over a year. 

Corn futures have declined 22¢c from the 
highest point of the season, and at one 
time during the week every bushel held 
showed a loss. It was also the same with 
distant futures of oats, though their de- 
clines were less marked than in corn. 

The grain men made their annual crop 
investigations over the Memorial Day 
holiday, and came back with various ideas. 
Their principal trouble now is to get the 
markets to fit their ideas as to values. 
The country never looked better than at 
present. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Chicago, Tuesday, on his way home, after 
having visited Boston. Mr. Bulte is very 
well pleased with the prospects for the 
growing crop. 

Expectations are that the government 
report, to be issued Friday, will show 
close to 600,000,000 bus winter wheat, and 
over 300,000,000 spring wheat. The win- 
ter wheat estimate in May was 573,000,- 
000 bus. The total wheat crop last year 
was 651,000,000 bus. 

It is expected that the winter wheat 
harvest in the Central West will be under 
way by June 20, and in some sections a 
little earlier. Reports from southern IIli- 
nois say the heads are unusually long and 
well filled, indicating a big yield. Nothing 
but a wet harvest could curtail the yield, 
judging from present indications. 

Pit traders who watch operations of 
futures say that it looks as though some 
one was trying to evade the 200,000-bu 
limit on trading by the use of dummies 
in making reports to the secretary’s of- 
fice. They are unable to figure how it is 
possible for some houses to do the busi- 
ness they are doing without evading the 
regulations. 

Grain receipts at Chicago in May were 
7,336 cars, compared with 9,576 last year, 
and 12,620 two years ago. There were 
148 cars of wheat, the lightest for May 
in many years. Corn 3,250 cars, the larg- 
est for May in years. Oats 3,388 cars, 
the smallest in three years. Rye, 98 cars; 
barley, 452. Last year receipts of wheat 
were 1,493 cars, corn 2,024, oats 4,185, 
rye 214, barley 830. . 

Fred A. Draper, chief accountant in 


‘held here. 


the offices of the Chic: Milling Division 
since they were opened, has resigned and 
has gone with a group of three mills in 
northern Wisconsin as accountant. He 
will address the midsummer meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
at-Neenah, to be held the middle of June, 
on “Mill Accounting Required by United 
States Food Administration Reports.” 


Chinch bugs have been found in large 
numbers in Washington, St. Clair and 
Clinton counties, Illinois, by the entomol- 
ogists of the State Natural History So- 
ciety. Their appearance is similar to that 
in 1909, when they were not properly han- 
dled and spread to 26 counties in the next 
five years, doing serious damage to the 
winter wheat crop, particularly in 1914. 
Active preparations to exterminate them 
are being made. 


Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., who attended the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ convention here this 
week, stated that there would be no rea- 
son for fearing a scarcity of flour or 
grain products in his state. He said that 
the people in the South and in Virginia 
are becoming well accustomed to corn 
meal and corn flour. He estimates that 
Virginia will raise 25,000,000 bus of 
wheat this season. 


Wheat stocks in public elevators here 
on May 28 were 47,159 bus. The largest 
holdings of any one grade were 11,388 
bus No. 3 red, with a dockage. Of No. 2 
red there were 6,066 bus, with a dockage. 
There were only 18 varieties of wheat 
Of No. 1 northern there were 
4,651 bus, with a dockage of 1,426 bus 
straight, Total stocks in public and pri- 
vate houses are 355,000 bus, or 22,000 
more than a year ago. 


Horitz Mecklenburg, formerly with 
Morris & Co., is to be expelled from the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He is a German 
alien who came to the United States prior 
to 1914, and returned to Germany shortly 
before the outbreak of the war. He was 
forced into the German army, and his 
whereabouts is unknown. Under the alien 
act his property is subject to confisca- 
tion. The only way his Board of Trade 
membership. can be taken is through ex- 
pulsion. 

The Council of Grain Exchanges is to 
meet in Chicago, June 12, to consider the 
action taken by the advisory committee 
which meets with Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, in New 
York, June 7. The advisory committee 
will go over the wheat situation thorough- 
ly with Mr. Barnes. A great deal will 
depend upon what the wheat crop pros- 
pects are, as the action of the Wheat Cor- 
poration is largely dependent upon the 
size of the crops this year. 

The local Milling Division, of which 
B. A. Eckhart is chairman, has given out 
information to the effect that Dr. Andrew 
M. Soule, State Agricultural College, 
Athens, Ga., and William Elliot, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., state administrators, have 
advised that the stocks of flour in Georgia 
and South Carolina are more than suf- 
ficient to care for reasonable needs. Mr. 
Eckhart suggests that, before shipments 
are made to either of these states, mills 
communicate with Dr. Soule and Mr. 
Elliot as to the advisability and necessity 
of such shipments. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkee, Wis., June 1.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 4,500, 
representing 34 per cent of capacity. Last 
week, mills with the same capacity turned 
out 8,500, or 64 per cent; a year ago, mills 
with a weekly capacity of 12,000 turned 
out 6,000, or 50 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 850 bbls, 
against 2,750 last week and nothing last 
year. 

Wheat flour was in brisk demand, but 
offerings light. Mills are working on gov- 
ernment contracts, and very little is being 
shipped to the trade. Offerings of milling 
wheat were exceptionally light, and mills 
only operated part time. Local mills 
quoted $10@11 for 100 per cent patent 
war quality, and outside mills $8.75@10, 
all in cotton. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for rye flour, and mills have reduced 
prices to $9.30@10 for white and $8.80@ 
9.10 for dark, in cotton. The trade gen- 
erally has fair stocks on hand. Most of the 
mills have fair orders on hand, and are 
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filling these contracts as fast as milling 
rye can be obtained. Demand from the 
East and Southwest was light, and state 
and local business only fair. 

Southwestern patents were in good de- 
mand, but offerings were small. Most - 
jobbers have a fair amount coming from - 
mills that are unable to say when ship- 
ment can be made. Prices were held firm 
at $10.50@11 in cotton. Jobbers report a 
good trade with bakers and grocers. All 
have light stocks. 

Demand for barley flour was slow. Mill- 
ers quoted at $8.20 in cotton, with but 
few sales. The trade has fair stocks on 
hand. 

Demand for corn flour was slow, and 
mills have reducéd the price to $10 in 
cotton. Corn meal was slow and quoted 
at $4.50 per 100 lbs, cotton. Grits were 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

There was a good demand for oat flour. 
Mills are operating fairly well, and are 
selling readily at $12.70 in 100-lb cotton. 

Wheat feed was firm, with practically 
nothing offered this week. Mills have 
their output sold ahead, and shippers are 
not quoting except as they receive a car or 
so. Rye, feed was firm, with offerings 
lighter. Barley feed was dull and neg- 
lected. Hominy feed was lower, and 
shippers say there is no demand. A local 
mill sold a round lot late in the week at 
$38.40, bulk, Milwaukee. There was a 
good demand for brewers’ dried grains, 
and prices were held strong at $46 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. There was a fair demand 
in the state for feed in mixed cars. Coun- 
try dealers are not buying much, as pas- 
tures are excellent. Screenings were slow 
and difficult to sell, except at liberal dis- 
count. 


MAJOR STERN GAINS RECOGNITION 


Word was received in Milwaukee this 
week from Major Walter Stern, who is 
stationed at Omaha, Neb., to the effect 
that Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Grant, who 
has been quartermaster at the army depot 
at Omaha, has been transferred to 
Montreal, Que., and that Major Stern 
has been appointed as acting quartermas- 
ter at Omaha. This means that he is 
the commanding officer at that depot. 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., has returned from an eastern 
business trip. 

Cereal mills are grinding to capacity 
supplying the domestic trade with pack- 
age goods; government contracts have 
been completed. 


There is a good demand for oat flour, 
and one local mill has been grinding oats 
the entire week. Grocers report good sales, 
and say it is liked best of all the substi- 
tutes. 


The flour production for the month of 
May was 40,100 bbls, against 16,360 in 
April and 51,000 in May, 1917. The rye 
flour production during May was 13,600 
bbls, against 30,500 in April and nothing 
last year. 

According to the Wisconsin crop report, 
there has been considerable replanting of 
corn. The danger from wheat rust is de- 
veloping, the common barberry being 
badly infected with rust, inspections show- 
ing that there is a wide distribution of 
this plant throughout the state. Pros- 
pects for spring wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and corn are good to excellent. 

Grain shippers at Milwaukee have been 
assured by the Railroad Administration 
that through freight rates on bulk grain 
from Milwaukee to eastern trunk line 
points, when shipped via boat to Lake 
Erie ports, will be established for the 
season of navigation on a fixed differential 
basis under all-rail rates. Such arrange- 
ment will release western cars at Milwau- 
kee, and also avoid sending loaded cars 
through ‘the congested districts east of 
Chicago. : 

George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce freight bureau, 
will attend a meeting in Chicago, June 4, 
to be held for the purpose of organizing 
a terminal markets joint traffic committee, 
and to discuss the question of taking unit- 
ed action in submitting to the Railroad 
Administration the proposition to main- 
tain existing differentials and relative rate 
adjustments on both grain and grain 
products in connection with the proposed 
25 per cent increase in freight rates. 

H. N. Witson. 
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Dullness continues in the flour market, 
owing entirely to the fact that mills’ offer- 
ings are so light as to be practically 
negligible in their effect upon present con- 
ditions, which are further affected by the 
large stocks of substitutes still, on hand 
here. 

The committee in charge of the sale and 
distribution of these substitutes has so far 
succeeded in moving about 15,000 tons, 
but is temporarily held up by the lack of 
sufficient tonnage. This, however, it is 
understood is soon to be forthcoming, 
when further inroads will be made in the 
large quantity held here. 

At present the general effect is to de- 
press prices of corn meal, rye and barley 
flour, and by some it is asserted that the 
best thing that could happen to the mar- 
ket would be their rapid absorption by 
foreign markets. On the other hand, some 
feel that within a short time, owing to the 
almost entire lack of wheat flour, there 
will be a strong demand for anything of 
which bread can be made. 

The federal Food Board’s ruling to the 
effect that bakers must use 10 per cent of 
corn meal in all bread mixtures is helping 
to dispose of the meal which cannot be 
exported. 

Such offerings of wheat flours as were 
made ranged around $10.75@11.20 for 
springs and $10.90@11.10 for Kansas, in 
jute, but these prices were almost entirely 
nominal. 

Rye flour has felt the effect of the heavy 
spot stocks more than any other com- 
modity. The range in prices was very 
wide, quotations ing $9.60@11.50, in 
cotton sacks. 

Barley flour has experienced-a further 
decline, being offered at levels consider- 
ably lower than those of last week. This 
is due to the large spot stocks and the 
natural lack of demand for this particular 
commodity. Much of the flour is very 
dark in color, because millers did not re- 
alize the necessity for milling it cleaner, so 
that the color would be whiter. Quotations 
were made as low as $8.60 bbl, and ranged 
up to $11, in cotton sacks. 

Rice and tapioca flours were in good de- 
mand, the former held at 93,@101%,c 
per Ib, while there is so little of the latter 
to be had that no prices were named. — 


WEST INDIAN FLOUR SUPPLIES CURTAILED 


A Kingston, Jamaica, dispatch says that 
the government of that island has been 
informed by the Washington authorities 
that its supply of ‘flour would be curtailed 
to 12,000 bags per month as, owing to 
previous heavy importations from the 
United States and Canada, there were 
found to be on hand about five months’ 
supply. Jamaican merchants are propos- 
ing to the government that considerable 
shipments be made to England. 

This matter of excessive flour supplies 
in West Indian islands was mentioned in 
The Northwestern Miller’s issue of April 
3, based upon reports furnished by a New 
York flour man who had made extensive 
trips through some of the islands and 
found not only large stocks of flour, but 
also that no substitutes whatever were 
being used in bread. 


MAY EXPORT BISCUITS 


The regulations of the War Trade 
Board previously in force have prohibited - 
the exportation of crackers and biscuits 
manufactured wholly from wheat flour. 
The board now announces that it is pre- 
pared to consider applications for the ex- 
portation of so-called “wheatless” crack- 
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ers and biscuits to the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and West Africa. 

Applicants should attach to their ap- 
plications a statement giving the percent- 
age of wheat or rye contained in the 
crackers or biscuits, and also the other 
component parts, in order to receive 
prompt consideration. ° 


NOTES 


E. O. Challenger, New York flour bro- 
ker, recently returned from a trip through 
the West to visit some of his mill connec- 
tions. 


The final figures showing the result of 
the canvass for funds on the New York 
Produce Exchange in the recent Red 
Cross drive amounted to $172,176. 


A great many New York organizations 
have pledged themselves to use no wheat 
until the next-harvest, and it is said that 
75 per cent of the householders through- 
out the state have done likewise. 

The highest price paid for a barrel of 
flour in a long time was that received for 
one sent by Albert Seligmann & Co. last 
week to an auction sale for the benefit of 
the Red Cross fund, which sold for $600. 

Roy P. Purchase, of Omaha, Neb., 
Frank M. Cole, with the Michigan Central 
Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y., George Dahn- 
ke, president the Dahnke-Walker Milling 
Co., Union City, Tenn., and L. R. Donel- 
son, vice-president Yates & Donelson Co., 
— Tenn., were on ’change this 
week. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—Flour condi- 
tions locally show but little change from 
last week. All large bakers and consum- 
ers, and the distributing trade as well, are 
liberally supplied, and there is agape f 
no demand reported. In fact, it is well- 
nigh impossible to interest buyers in any 
kind of wheat flour. 

The restriction regarding, thé propor- 
tion of substitutes that must be taken with 
every lot of 100 per cent wheat flour is 
responsible in a great measure for this 
condition of affairs. Consumers are load- 
ed up with substitutes of various kinds, 
which they are unable to use with success. 
Many buyers also have taken their full 
= of white flour, and are unable, un- 

er the regulations, to buy more until 
conditions change. 


ARBITRATION PROVES SATISFACTORY 


The state food administration is inflict- 
ing severe penalties on all who are con- 
victed of violations of the food regula- 
tions. There is much less profiteering 
and breaking of the rules regarding the 
sales of white flour and substitutes in due 
proportion than was the case a few weeks 
ago. Henry B. Endicott, state food ad- 
ministrator, is being assisted in his work 
by several members of the flour trade, who 
are cheerfully giving three to four days 
a week, some of them all their time, to 
the investigation of cases brought to their 
notice. 

The Chamber of Commerce is also doing 
great work in the matter of arbitrating 
cases that come before the administration. 
In this way an amicable settlement is 
made in every case without recourse to 
the law courts, and within a few hours. 
An unusual number of cases have come 
up as a result of delayed arrivals and out- 
of-condition shipments, and the committee 
of 25 members from which the interested 

could select their arbitrators is 

ept busy. The results, however, justify 

the work. Nine cases were heard and set- 
tled this week. 

Under the rules of the food adminis- 
tration the who refuses to ac- 


the shipper to see that shipments are in 


order, while the consignee must take 
S losses as he would his gains. 


EXPORTING WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


This week the steamship Alcor began 
loading a cargo of 6,000 tons of corn meal, 
corn flour, rye flour and barley flour, 
which had been purchased by the Food 
Administration for shipment to a port in 
Holland. This shipment is composed of 
surplus supplies held by the trade here 
for which there was no and. 

The prices allowed by the administra- 
tion for lots that passed the moisture test 
of not over 11% per cent are as follows, 
being the maximum, cases' where the cost 
was over the amount allowed being in- 
cluded: white corn flour, $5.50; yellow 
corn flour, $5.50; white corn meal, $5; yel- 
low corn meal, $5,—all in 100-Ib sacks; 
rye flour $12, barley flour $11, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks._ Where the cost was below 
the maximum prices quoted, the owner 
was allowed 25c per 100 lbs, or 196 lbs, as 
the case might be, over cost: 


VIOLATOR OF RULES PUNISHED 


State Food Administrator Henry B. 
Endicott has -notified Jacob Magaziner, 
owner of a bakery in Springfield, Mass., 
that he has been found guilty of selling 
bread with an insufficient amount of wheat 
substitutes. 

It was ordered that the plant give C. B. 
Potter, Springfield food administrator, 
four checks of $250 each, to be forwarded 
to the American Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
War Fund, Knights of Columbus War 
Fund, and the Jewish Welfare Board. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., June 1.—The local 
flour situation was inexplicable and de- 
moralizing, for while the larger buyers 
were paying up to $11.85, cotton, for 100 
per cent spring grade, and glad to get it 
at that, it was claimed on all sides that a 
leading northwestern mill was selling the 
same quality to the smaller trade at about 
$3.50 bbl less, or at $8.50, if not $8.30, bbl, 
cotton. 

The object of this move was not ap- 
parent, since it was-hardly necessary to 
sell at such a discount ei to capture 
the little buyers or make peace with the 
government, though it was generally re- 
garded as against regulations. The buyers 
who paid a premium of $3.50 bbl for com- 
peting flours were applauded for their 
nerve. 

Soft winter grade, under light offerings, 
was steadier, with some mills selling as 
low as $9.85, bulk, and others holding up 
to $10.90, cotton, or over. The trading was 
limited, and done chiefly at $9.85, bulk, to 
$10.40, cotton, though it is thought the 
large premium spring and hard winter are 
bringing will soon increase the demand 
for soft winter. Hard winter commands 
extreme figures where obtainable, which 
is seldom. 

Mills that require buyers to take sub- 
stitutes with their flour are going to hear 
from the Food Administration on the sub- 
ject, as the custom appears to be clearly 
illegal. One buyer here is offering to pay 
10c bbl premium for flour without sub- 
stitutes, which shows quite a change from 
a few months ago. 

Substitutes, due to government action, 
are steady though quiet. Nominal quota- 
tions, basis : rice flour, 9@10c Ib; 
corn flour, $5.25@5.75 per 100 lbs; corn 
meal, white and yellow, $4.50@5; barley 
flour, $9@11 bbl. 

City mills were down three days on ac- 
count of nepal troubles, otherwise ran 
strong, principally on government orders. 
They have sold their June allotment. 
Prices unchanged on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 64,233 
bbls; destined for’export, 50,125. 


NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week 540,- 
455 bus—64,188 corn and 476,267 oats. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 30; number now in port, 38. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore frorn 
Jan. 1 to June 1, 1,773,566 bbls, compared 
with 1,337,548 for same period last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to June 1, 1918, 395,521 bus; year 
sf 509,175. Range of prices this week, 

45@1.68; last year, $1.78@1.82. 

It is said the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
T tion Co., formerly operating a 
fine line of steamers in the coastwise 
trade, between Baltimore and other At- 
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lantic ports, has practically withdrawn 
from the local field. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will attend, in New 
York, June 4, the Milling Division meet- 
ing which was postponed from May 28. 

Thomas G. Stowe, aged 75, formerly 
associa with William H. Perot & Co, 
large South American traders and flour 
exporters, is dead at his home in this city. 

The growing wheat in this section, aside 
from isolated cases of blackhead, is par 
excellence, and will be ready for the 
reaper within a month if nothing adverse 
happens. 

The Food Administration is now report- 
ed as saying that there will be sufficient 
wheat to last until the new crop, if the 
people continue to eat substitutes as at 
present. 

The President and Mrs. Wilson took 
pect in laying the keel of the Gunston 

1, a 9,400-ton freighter for the Ship- 
ping Board, at Alexandria, Va., on Deco- 
ration Day. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to June 1, 1918, 1,489,141 bus; 
same time last year, 1,472,496. Range of 

ices this week, $1.90@2.15; last year, 

1.90@3.13. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, and other public-spirited 
citizens, have rented the Hotel Lexington 
and will turn it into a recreation center 
for soldiers passing through Baltimore. 

Visitors were M. L. Jenks, of the 
Itasca Elevator Co., Minneapolis; H. A. 
Kline, president Farmers’ Milling & 
Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md; Dr. John D. 
Nicodemus, president Glade Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Walkersville, Md. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in May, 
3,277,739 bus; exports, 2,239,334, Receipts 
in May, 1917, 7,546,253 bus; exports, 
8,030,364. Receipts from Jan. 1 to June 
1, 1918, 13,341,634 bus; exports, 10,654,974. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to June 1, 1917, 37,- 
272,381 bus; exports, 33,942,441. 

The action of the government in taking 
over the surplus of rye flour, barley flour 
and corn meal on the market was appreci- 
ated by the trade in these parts, where 
most every one had bought the three 
products at top prices. The government 
took all offerings meeting requirements, 
at the following prices: rye flour, $12 bb!; 
barley flour, $11; white kiln-dried corn 
meal, $5 per 100 Ibs; yellow, $4.50,—all in 
cotton sacks. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 1.—The output 
of local mills this week was 3,250 bbls 
flour, of which 2,550 were spring wheat, 
representing 16 per cent of capacity, 
against 32 per cent last week. No rye was 
milled. 

With one or two exceptions, mills have 
been shut down all mae One has some 
wheat on hand, and will continue to run 
for a fortnight. The others do not expect 
to resume until the new crop comes in. 
The only hope is that farmers, with spring 
work over, will haul in their reserve of 
winter wheat, but this is believed to be 
small, and in normal conditions would 
be negligible. ° 

For the first time, probably, since old 
“Indian Allen” rigged up his pioneer mill 
here on the banks of the Genesee River, 
it is impossible to get any sort of price 
on wheat flour. Il the wheat milled 
here this week was turned over to the 
government, applied on contracts or (is- 
tributed in small lots locally. 

With the mills virtually at a standstill, 
there is neither bran nor middlings on 
hand. Some of the mills are grinding 4 
little feed, but the output is small. 

The market for rye flour is very weak. 
No sales of any size were reported here 
this week. Prices are only nominal, 0‘ 
these have weakened to $11.25 bbl, Boston, 
in cotton %’s, or 75c below last week’s 
nominal quotation. 


NOTES 


Charles H. De Groat, of New York 
City, a flour jobber, was here this week. 
Charles Kennedy, of Buffalo, federal 


Grain Corporation manager for this dis- 
trict, was in Rochester week, calling 
on millers. 


It has been here that bakers 
are profiteering in the price of bread. 
This charge is based on the statement 
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that, while flour has declined in price 
from 25 to 30 per cent in the last year, 
the price of bread has advanced from 30 
to 50 per cent. 

W. D. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, is on a fishing trip in the 
Canadian lake region. 

Bakers here have received notice from 
the federal government that, in the event 
of violations of the food laws, licenses 
will be revoked for the period of the war. 

An insidious propaganda was started 
here to the effect that no further conser- 
vation of wheat is necessary on the part 
of the householder, but it was promptly 
squelched. 

Organization of boys in the western 
New York district into the working boys’ 
reserve is under way. The work has al- 
ready been extended to 106 high schools 
in this territory.. These boys will help 
in the harvests here, relieving somewhat 
the acute labor shortage. 

Bakers here are asked not to increase 
their output of bread or attempt to ex- 
tend their business until after the new 
wheat begins to come in. It is also sug- 
gested that they cut the size of the loaf 
to 12 ozs, and manufacture no rolls con- 
taining more than one-third wheat flour. 

Claiming that they are willing to sacri- 
fice for the public good, but not to be 
sacrificed by profiteers for private good, 
there is a movement among farmers here 
to organize for general effectiveness, po- 
litical and otherwise. The new organiza- 
tion, which is largely promoted from 
Rochester, is known as the New York 
State Federation of Agriculture. 

Convicted of serving more than the 
legal maximum of wheat bread to custom- 
ers in their restaurants, the Duffy-Powers 
Co. and the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
operating the two largest department 
stores in the city, have paid fines of $100 
each to the Red Cross. The S. S. Kresge 
5 and 10¢ store paid a fine of $50 to 
the Red Cross for a similar evasion of the 
rules. 

A campaign has been inaugurated here 
to have threshermen assist in saving 
wheat. It is proposed to have the local 
county defense committee appoint a rep- 
resentative who, with two others, shall 
have active charge of the work in the 
county, It has been recommended that 
the representative of the committee be a 
retired farmer-thresher who has practical 
knowledge of the requirements. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., June 1.—Generally 
speaking, the worst seems to be over so 
far as a flour famine is concerned, and 
there is a feeling of gratitude to the gov- 
ernment officials that so much was done 
with so little wheat. There are undoubt- 
edly a few bakers who are short of wheat 
flours, but this has only urged them to try 
to make more palstanle bread and, to the 
credit of the majority, there is a steady 
improvement in quality and a marked 
increase in the demand from the gen 
trade. The housewife has made a failure 
of baking, even with the quality of wheat 
flour now being turned out, and a good 
nara have thrown up the sponge, so to 
speak, 

A request to the housewives of Buffalo 
from the food administrator here for the 
return of surplus~ flour, this morning 


brought out 173 bbls during the first two’ 


hours of business. On the other hand, 
there are others buying all they can get, 
but the rush is over and it will not be re- 
sumed until after the hot weather is over, 
or about Nov. 1. That, it is believed, will 
give the mills ample time to fill up all the 
holes. The county food administrator is 
keeping close watch of the and it 
is noticeable that the contributions to the 
Red Cross fund are tting very small. 

As to prices, tare hes been a sharp ad- 
vance from the low quotations of a week 
ago on wheat flour, and still higher prices 
are expected next week when the get 
to running on a better grade of wheat. A 
cargo of Canadian wheat is due here Mon- 
day, and will be distributed to some of 
the mills, 

There are a few mills running on their 
old allotment, and they will probably be 
able to grind for the rest of the month, 
‘very thing depending on the demand from 
Uncle Sam for prose bay At present there 
‘Sa fairly good stock here awaiting ship- 
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ping orders. The trade is getting a little 
more flour by these delays. 

Substitutes are dull, especially barley 
flour, against which the trade seems to 
have a prejudice. Rye flour also seemed 
to be on black list for general con- 
sumption. Stocks are very heavy of both, 
and holders are anxious to move them. 
Not much fancy graham flour is offered, 
and demand is limited. White corn flour, 
when fancy, seems to sell, but there is 
little inquiry for yellow. 

Millfeeds are of course scarce, but there 
were some offerings at the outside quota- 
tions, and buyers were glad to get a car- 
load at that. Although grass is growing 
luxuriantly, there will be no surplus feeds 
for several months in this district, even 
with delayed shipments still coming in. 
Barley feeds seem to be cleaned up as fast 
as offered, and bringing quotations, as a 
rule, while rye middlings are wanted, 
with no offerings, and the market is 
strong. 

Coarse corn feeds are dull and weak, 
much rer sagen Pay quality, which from 
some outside mills is not desirable. Hom- 
iny feed unsettled and easy. Gluten feed 

uiet and unchanged. Cottonseed meal 
slow, and offerings fair. Oil meal easy, 
with quite liberal offerings at times. 

Rolled oats quiet and easier. Oat hulls 
dull and, under heavy offerings, are lower. 
Alfalfa meal is offered at $32.50 ton in 
100-Ib sacks, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 61,470 bbls, representing 
37 per cent of capacity, compared with 
72,500, or 48 per cent, last week, 116,620, 
or 70 per cent, a year ago, 94,950, or 57 per 
cent, in 1916, 110,200, or 80 per cent, in 
1915, 96,500, or 70 per cent, in 1914, and 
79,800, or 58 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 250,000 
bus, compared with 4,703,000 a year ago. 

Pancake flour may now be sold without 
substitutes. With the season over and 
— light, it will make no difference in 
sales. 


Permission to use rye meal as a sub- 
stitute may now be obtained from the state 
food administration by bakers who find 
they have a greater supply than they can 
use before there is a possibility of it 
spoiling. 

With the arrival of the first of the fleet 
of canal-boats from New York it is pos- 
sible some of the coarse n in store 
may be moved by that route. Two boats 
will be loaded with barley, Monday, for 
New York. 


Captains on the lakes, running out of 
this port, say they are enforcing the fed- 
eral food regulations, giving the crew one 
wheatless meal daily, but they claim there 
is a laxity of these regulations at upper 
lake ports. 


Shipments by canal since the 
of that route were 11 loads of flour (about 
25,000 bbls) and 70,000 bus of barley. 
Last year the shipments for the same 
time were 66,350 bus wheat and barley, 
and no flour. 


J. O. Pape, of W. F. Starz & Co., Fow- 
ler, Ind., W. B. Foresman, grain dealer, of 
La Fayette, Ind., Jesse W. Young, of the 
Young Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio, and J. J. 
Wickens, dealer, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were on ’change this week. 


Discussing the flour situation here, a 
representative of Bill, Bell & Co., millers 
at O; rg, N. Y., said that, while 
they have been out of wheat for some 
time and would welcome a week’s run or 
more, the Food Administration is to be 
commended for the just and equitable 
way in which it has led the wheat 
situation. The greatest mistake, in his 
opinion, was that the prices of corn and 
oats were not also fixed, as flour has been 
selling at times under the price of corn 
meal. 


Receipts of grain by lake for the season 
show an enormous decrease compared 
with other years. The figures follow: 


1918 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis. .. 361,810 488,970 417,220 
Wheat, bus .. 948,590 27,383,886 35,045,627 
Corn, bus .... 349,200 1,495,247 $71,119 
Oats, bus .... 1,040,000 12,922,514 8,362,300 
Barley, bus .. 818,929 1,678,392 725,597 
Rye, bus ..... 46,500 90,000 47,000 





Totals, bus.. 3,198,219 43,570,039 44,551,643 
E. BanGasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapevpu1, Pa., June 1.—The vol- 
ume of business in wheat flour was of 
small proportions this week, and there was 
no change in the general situation. Re- 
ceipts for the local trade were small and 
kept closely cleaned up, though there was 
no urgency to the demand. Offerings to 
arrive were also light, while buyers were 
indifferent. 

Supplies of rye flour were liberal, and 
the market was weak under a light de- 
mand. Barley flour was slow of sale, and 
prices ruled in buyers’ favor. Interest in 
corn products was very limited, and hold- 
ers of ordinary ground meal were anxious 
to clean up surplus stocks before hot 
weather causes deterioration of . 
Fancy corn flour was fairly steady, but 
there was not much demand, 


FOR PROTECTION OF FARMERS 

“The proclamation of President Wilson, 
placing under strict government control 
the importation, manufacture, storage and 
distribution of all farm equipment is a 
step which the agricultural community 
will welcome,” said Howard Heinz, state 
food administrator. “It will result in the 
prevention, of profiteering in all farm 
implements and equipment. Dealers in 
these commodities are required to obtain 
federal licenses to do business. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has com- 
plete authority to direct distribution, so 
that no part of the nation will suffer a 
shortage in farm machinery. The farmers 
must feed the world while the war con- 
tinues. It is their opportunity for service. 
The President’s action indicates the care 
which the riational government is exercis- 
ing that this great producing class shall 
not be exploited or hampered.” 


CHANGES IN INSPECTION CHARGES 


The flour trade of the Commercial Ex- 
change has made the following new rules 
on inspection charges. They will be rati- 
fied by the board of directors next week, 
and become effective in 10 days thereafter: 

The minimum charge to members for 
inspection or reinspection of flour or 
flour substitutes shall be $1 for 25 bbls or 
sacks per car. Where the whole car is in- 
spected, the charge shall be 114c bbl (or 
sack containing more than 140 Ibs), and 
le per sack containing 140 lbs or less. 

When flour is required to be weighed b 
the inspector, the minimum charge shall 
be $1.50 for 25 bbls or sacks, and when 
necessary to be tared, the charge shall be 
$1.50 for 5 bbls. All charges to be paid 
by the party requesting inspection, weigh- 
ing, taring or reinspection. 

The minimum charge to non-members 
for inspection or reinspection shall be $2 
for 25 bbls or sacks per car. Where the 
whole car is inspected, the charge shall be 
8c bbl (or sack containing more than 140 
Ibs), and 2c per sack containing 140 lbs 
or less; and this charge shall also apply 
to members having flour inspected for 
non-members. The charges to non-mem- 
bers for inspection or reinspection shall be 
paid in advance. 

If inspection of more than 25 bbls or 
sacks is required in a car, by either a mem- 
ber or a non-member, the charge shall be 
the same as if the whole car was inspected. 

There shall be an additional charge to 
members or non-members of 80c per hour 
for time consumed on all weak res at 
places other than public ware’ and 
railroad terminals. 

BREAD SHORTAGE AT HARRISBURG 

According to a press dispatch from 
Harrisburg, the people of that city and 
vicinity had difficulty in obtaining bread 
for several days because three large bak- 
eries operated by Bernard Schmidt were 
closed for four weeks as a penalty for 
using an insufficient amount of wheat 
flour substitutes. It is claimed by Schmidt’s 
employees that the closed eries turn 
out four-fifths of all bread sold in Har- 
risburg. 

In order to meet the situation, Schmidt 
directed that his stock of flour be placed 
at the disposal of his competitors, so that 
there will be no bread famine while his 
plants are idle. His a admitted 
that used more wheat r than per- 
mitted, but justified their action because 
of difficulties that confronted them. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,048,499 
bus, against 13,801,223 during the same 
period last year. 

Watson C. Walton, head of the firm of 


781 


Walton Bros., grain dealers of this city, 
has returned from a vacation at Atlantic 
City. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. has sued A. Linton & Son to recover 


$345.12, alle to be due for flour sold © 
and delivered. : 
The bakeshop of D. Nathanson, 604 


Parrish Street, has been closed by the food 
administration for four weeks because he 
sold bread without the proper amount of 
substitutes. 

The honor flag presented to the Com- 
mercial Exchange for exceeding its allot- 
ment of $1,000,000 in the recent third Lib- 
erty Loan drive is on view at the main 
entrance to the exchange floor. 

Judge Frank T. Lloyd has been appoint- 
ed food administrator for Camden, N. J., 
and says it is his plan to conduct an edu- 
cational our » seeking the co-opera- 
tion of hous th as well as of dealers. 

At a meeting of the flour trade of the 
Commercial Exchange, on Friday, the 
question of the embargo on shipments of 
wheat flour to Philadelphia was discussed, 
and in view of the light stock and the need 
of larger supplies up to the end of the 
crop year, a resolution was adopted that 
the flour committee be instructed to place 
this condition before the embargo com- 
mittee and ask that the restrictions be 
removed. Samuet S, DaniEts. 


Harvest Labor for Dakotas 

Wasuineron, D. C., June 1.—Comple- 
tion of plans for the movement of an 
army of agricultural workers from Texas 
north to the Dakotas to harvest the wheat 
crop has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A definite pro- 
gramme for the distribution of this labor 
has been formulated, it is stated, by the 
farm help specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture in co-operation with the 
employment service of the Department of 
Labor. 

It is estimated that 80,000 men will be 
required to harvest the wheat crop in 
Kansas. About 50,000 of this number 
will be furnished by the cities and towns 
of that state, while the remainder will be 
drawn from Oklahoma and Texas when 
the wheat harvest has been completed in 
those states. 

Seed corn for late planting and re- 
planting is stored at points convenient 
for distribution by express to the farmers 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Department of Agriculture. The corn 
will be sold for cash at cost. 

Farmers needing seed corn should com- 
municate at once with their county agents, 
the department advises, for detailed in- 
formation regarding the kind of corn, the 
prices, and how cnlove should be placed. 
Where there is no county agent, inquiries 
should be addressed to the nearest of the 
following officials in charge of the corn 
distribution: 

Illinois—William G. Eckhardt, 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Indiana—G. I. Christie, La Fayette, 
Ind. 

Iowa—R. K. Bliss, Ames, Iowa. 

Michigan—R. J. Baldwin, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Minnesota—A. D. Wilson, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nebraska—Professor W. W. Burr, Lin- 
coln, Neb. : 

Ohio—C. S. Wheeler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin—C. P. Norgord, Madison, 
Wis. 

‘Retailers of farm machinery and equip- 
ment will not be requir to secure 
licenses, but they must not profiteer, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston declares 
in a statement explaining certain fea- 
tures of President Wilson’s recent procla- 
mation establishing a licensing system for 
the farm-implement trade. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 
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Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to May 25, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


utput—— -—Exports—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ...11,465 13,004 774 839 
Duluth-Superior 905 824 000 59 


7,426 147 131 
1,029 


66 outside mills 7,847 
20,217 21,254 921 
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EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


Central Division Bulletin No. 67, issued 
May 14, concerning exchange business, has 
occasioned as much comment among coun- 
try millers as anything that has recently 
happened. The bulletin reads: “During 
recent years the majority of millers, small 
and large, have discontinued the practice 
of exchange or of custom grinding. 

“Some mills, however, still continue the 
business, and there are a large number of 
complaints from farmers which arise from 
the conduct of these transactions. It 
would, therefore, be best for all concerned 
that the exchange or custom milling busi- 
ness be discontinued, although no order 
will at this time be issued to that effect. 

“The fairest plan to be followed by 
millers would be to pay the farmer the 
actual value of his wheat in dollars and 
cents, or at least, credit him in dollars 
and cents and sell to the farmer his flour 
and feed on a strictly money basis. De- 
liveries of flour to all consumers—includ- 
ing farmers—must, of course, be in ac- 
cordance with Food Administration regu- 
lations. 

“We believe, therefore, that all mills, in 
their own interest and in the interest of 
farmers, should discontinue, or arrange 
to discontinue on the new crop, all ex- 
change and custom milling business,” 

No other practice in connection with 
milling has caused so much trouble to food 
administrators in carrying out the substi- 
tution programme as that of the exchange 
business. It has been so troublesome that 

ressure has constantly been brought to 
r for its entire elimination. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 1 was 5,700, or 12 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 13,000, or. 27 per cent, 
last week, 16,500, or 34 per cent, a year 
ago, 14,500, or 30 per cent, two years ago, 

‘and 17,200, or 36 per cent, three years ago. 

The output this week was still further 
reduced by inability of the mills to get 
wheat. The resources of the Grain Cor- 
poration are not equal to the call made 
upon it. Otherwise, the week was without 
special feature. 

The demand for wheat flour from do- 
mestic channels is surprisingly lax. Sub- 
stitutes are a slow sale. Buyers are afraid 
to bid on substitutes offered, for fear their 
bids may be accepted. Bakers’ stocks of 
wheat flour are getting low, and must be 
replaced very soon. 

The order that millers should not sell 
flour below cost in an effort to rid of 
excess profits has served to stabilize and 
equalize prices which otherwise might have 
shown quite a range. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather was variable and unsettled 

this week, but for the most part very warm 
and sultry. A number of places report 
corn-planting finished, and some that corn 
is being replanted, due to poor seed. Oats 
and wheat have been making splendid 
progress. 
The outlook remains unimpaired. Wheat 
is heading out in Ohio and Indiana, and 
the prospect is for an early harvest. Re- 
ports from Evansville, Ind., are to the 
effect that cutting of wheat will begin 
about June 10. This would mean a corre- 
sponding early date for cutting in the 
southern half of Ohio and Indiana. 


RELIABLE CROP REPORTS 
Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 


Ohio Millers’ State Association, makes a 


suggestion which he says should eliminate 
inaccuracy in crop reports, and make them 
accurate by compulsion. The suggestion 
is to license every thresherman in the 
country, for a nominal license fee, with 
loss of license, in addition to fine, as a 
penalty for non-compliance with the law, 
under which he shall operate. Then, 
when threshing a crop he should make a 
statement for record with the state agri- 
cultural department, the county auditor, 
and the farmer, certifying to the number 
of bushels and grade of the grain 
threshed. 

It should also be provided that he be 
paid for threshing at a rate according to 
grade,—the lower the grade, the lower his 
fee. This will tend to make him more 
careful of his grades, and to clean the 
wheat or other grain better than he has 
been in the habit of doing. He should 
give the farmer a certificate of the 
amount threshed and of the grade, which 
he can take to the buyer and sell on that 
grade. He should give the county auditor 
a record of crops in the county to check 
up for taxation, and give the department 
of agriculture an exact report of amount 
grown and the grade thereof. 

Under this plan it will not be necessary 
to make so many estimates following har- 
vest, or to wait until December for the 
last guess, which still is usually far out of 
the way. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 72,360 bbls, 
for the week ending June 1 made 9,989, or 
1l per cent of capacity, compared with 
19,838, or 33 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 60,000 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


E. J. Kelly, representing the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
this week calling on the trade. 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, has issued a very ap- 
propriate souvenir and portrait of E. f. 
Southworth, of this firm, on his seventieth 
birthday. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, says that Evansville parties 
advise that the cutting of wheat in that 
section will begin about June 10, and that 
harvest will be early. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington announced this week that 
seed corn was stored at convenient points 
in this section for shipment by express to 
farmers for late planting or replanting. 
It can be purchased from the department 
at cost. 

Edgar Evans, president Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Toledo 
May 31. He says that wheat around In- 
dianapolis has been heading out for the 
last 10 days, is in splendid condition, and 
as it usually takes 30 days from heading 
to cutting, the outlook is for an early har- 
vest, and cutting may begin by June 25. 

J. K. Cameron, operating small grocery 
stores and a bakery at Toledo, recently 
criticized the action of the Lucas County 
food board in barring him from selling 
flour for 30 days as “unjust,” in a bulletin 
to customers. Investigation disclosed that 
he was operating a bakery without a 


license, and his case is being further in- 
vestigated. 

Some of the contributions to the To- 
ledo War Chest were the National Milling 
Co., $5,000; David Anderson, president, 
$1,500. Mennel Milling Co., $5,000; A. 
Mennel, president, $2,400. Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., $3,000; Cyrus S. Coup, 
vice-president, $1,200. W. H. Haskell, per- 
sonally, $1,200. Toledo attempted to raise 
$3,000,000, and had five separate gifts of 
$100,000 each. 

The following names should be added 
to the Ohio honor roll: Harold Ray Skin- 
ner, Painesville Elevator Co; W. M. Pix- 
ley, Pee Pee Milling Co; C. E. Fee, T. J. 
Fee & Sons; Frank Pittenger, Reel Mill- 
ing Co; Dr. Vernon LeMaster, in France, 
Lock 2 Grain & Milling Co; Clifford 
Knowles, J. D. & J. L. Miller; Edward 

erman, Edward Lsisz, and John Mo- 
gle, S. D. Waters; Ernest Whitmir, Buck- 
eye Milling Co. 

The following additions for Michigan 
have been made this week to the list of 
those in the military or naval service of 
the United States: From Darrah Milling 
Co., G. F. Darrah, Newport News, Va. 
From Havana Roller Mills, Willis V. Par- 
shall, machinist’s mate, Pelham Bay Park, 
N. Y., and First Lieutenant Dale I. Par- 
shall, ordnance, in France. From Penin- 
sular Flour Mills, Frank De _ Roo, 
ordnance supply school, Camp Hancock, 
Ga. From Wolters Bros., Cornelius Wol- 
ters, 7th regiment, Camp Gordon, Ga. 

The Lucas County Farm Association is 
planning a wheat meeting for farmers, 
June 10, at the Commerce Club. The pur- 
pose of the meeting will be to get the need 
of a large wheat crop next year before the 
attention of the farmers. F. J. Parker, ex- 
tension soil and crop expert of the state 
agricultural college, will give advice on 
fertilizers. Traffic Commissioner H. G. 
Wilson, of the Commerce Club, will have 
returned from New York, where he is 
assisting the federal Food Administration 
in preparing for moving the new crop, 
and will give important information. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 1.—This week 
the Indianapolis flour mills produced 3,419 
bbls flour, against 5,753 a week ago. Some 
of the mills which have been engaged in 
repair or rebuilding work, thereby being 
deprived of all their operating facilities, 
are not yet through grinding their allot- 
ment, but the majority of small mills are 
without wheat, it is stated. 

The question of substitutes is being 
thoroughly sifted out in this state and it 
is believed that the surplus stocks will 
all be taken by the export trade. Mills 
are doing a flourishing business in those 
substitutes which are favored by the buy- 
er. Corn flour seems to have the most 
consistent attraction for the buyer, as 
well as the ultimate consumer. Some of 
the larger bakeries state that corn flour 
is easily the most adaptable for general 
bakery use, and are using large quantities 
of it. 

With wheat harvest around Indianap- 
olis 40 days distant, millers are wonder- 
ing what the rules governing the crop are 
likely to be. Expressions from several of 
the Lor mill operators of Indianapolis 
and other leading mill centers seem to 
favor restrictions as to marketing the 

ain. 

Flour business remains unchanged, the 
bulk of the output going to the govern- 
ment. Some millers this week expressed 
the hope that the domestic buyer would 
be given a longer inning in the market, as 
the unequal distribution, while generally 
encouraging the widest possible use of 
substitutes, seems to have kept the price 
moving within a narrow range, and the 
trade thinks there should be greater dif- 
ference in the values. 

There is absolutely no complaint com- 
ing from the domestic buyer—a situation 
not thought possible a few months ago— 
but just the same the millers have a nat- 
ural desire to care for their old customers 
so far as is possible. 


ASK For 1919 wHEAT PRICE 


A committee looking toward wheat pro- 
duction and conservation has been ap- 
pointed with Edgar H. Evans, Indian- 
apolis, as chairman. It is the plan to 
ask the government for the 1919 wheat 
price, in order that the farmer may un- 
derstand what he is going to make off the 
crop. » The majority of the committee are 
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Indiana millers, and include the follow- 


ing: 

Charles A. Ashpaugh, Royal Center; 
J. S. Hazelrigg, Cambridge City; C. B. 
Riley, Indianapolis; Elmer Hutchinson, 
Arlington; W. H. Aiman, Pendleton; A. 
B. Cohee, Frankfort; George Rohm, 
Rockville; W. W. Suckow, Franklin; 
Colonel C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; Cloy« 
Loughry, Monticello; A. E. Kalter, In- 
dianapolis; R. C. Ellis, New Albany; C. 
L. Goodbar, Crawfordsville; A. G. Lup- 
ton, Hartford City; Ralph Payne, Rush- 
ville; J. N. McMahn, Liberty; G. |. 
Christie, Purdue University. 


SMUT REPORTED IN WHEAT 


The first complaint of any kind regari- 
ing the enormous wheat crop of this state 
has been made by experts of Purdue ex- 
perimental station. It is stated that smut 
has become visible in many fields in the 
southeastern part of the state. It was an- 
nounced Saturday that the loss in Shelb) 
County alone would be 11 per cent, or 
more than 100,000 bus. Secretary Rile) 
was out this week and, while reporting 
some blight or smut, continues in his glow- 
ing reports of the yield, which he thinks 
will easily break all records. Weather 
this week has been ideal. 


NOTES 


Charters this week were granted to the 
following: Farmers’ Milling Co., Mill- 
housen; capital, $7,000. Farmers Grain 
& Supply Co., Thornhope; capital, $15.- 
000. Ingalls (Ind.) Grain Co; capital, 
$10,000. 

Carl Sims, of the local division of the 
federal Food Administration for Indiana, 
this week addressed the threshermen, with 
a view to having Indiana do its share in 
saving 50,000,000 bus of wheat lost annu- 
ally through wastage. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
announces its midsummer meeting for 
June 20-21. The millers will meet about 
that time, it was stated Saturday. \ 
series of meetings of millers and grain 
men will be held again next week to dis- 
cuss new wheat grades which become ef- 
fective July 15. d 

It became necessary during the week 
for the food administration to issue a 
statement to the effect that the flour 
situation was still a very serious affair, 
and that there was not, contrary to com- 
mon report, to be a change in the rules 
governing substitutes. Several localities 
wired in to know if the restrictions had 
been lifted. 

The possibility of cutting wheat by 
June 10 in the “pocket” district near 
Evansville was announced in a statement 
by millers of that place this week. This 
locality is usually first in getting into the 
wheat crop, and if the forecast is a true 
one, Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, declares that new wheat 
flour will be produced by July 1. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Rail Rate and Wage Increases 

Wasuineoton, D. C., June 1.—To meet 
the recently announced wage increases 
and higher costs of fuel and other rail- 
road supplies, the director-general of rail- 
roads has ordered freight rates increased 
25 per cent and passenger fares raised 
from the present rate of 24%c¢ per mile 
to 3c. It is estimated that the rate in- 
creases will net the government railroad 
administration between $800,000,000 and 
$900,000,000 during the next year. This 
is by far the greatest rate increase in the 
history of American railroads. 

The new freight rates covering both 
class and commodity schedules become ¢f- 
fective June 25, and the increased passen- 
ger tariff goes into operation on June 10. 
All rates are subject to review and re- 
vision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Under the wage increase order which 
becomes effective today, about 2,000,000 
railroad employees will share in increases 
estimated at between $300,000,000 and 
$350,000,000, which are retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1918. The wage increase order ap- 
proves in the main the recommendations 
submitted by the Wage Commission some 
weeks ago, of which Secretary of the [n- 
terior Franklin K. Lane was chairman. 

Ricwarp B, Warrovs. 





Last year the yield of wheat for «ll 
Canada was 15.75 bus per acre, compared 
with 17.10 bus in 1916. 
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Toronto, Ont., June 1, 1918 








GOVERNMENT REPORT ON FLOUR MILLS 
This department regrets its inability to 
publish this week the long-expected re- 
port of the Canadian government on its 
investigations into the milling industry. 
A summary was given out at Ottawa to 
the Canadian press some days ago, but as 
this was manifestly garbled The North- 
western Miller prefers to publish in full 
or do its own summarizing. Every effort 
has been made to secure from the proper 
officials a copy of the report itself, so far, 
without sueeess. The official reply is that 
report is not ready for distribution. 

It may be explained that the document 
referred to was prepared by the cost of 
living branch of the Canadian department 
of labor, and its theme is milling profits 
under war and pre-war conditions. The 
years selected are 1913 and 1917. These 
are analyzed to show the effect of war on 
earnings. No doubt the full report will 
prove a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war, but in the expurgated 
form in which it lately appeared in the 
Canadian daily press its effect was largely 
mischievous. The general public is already 
sufficiently prejudiced against the milling 
industry, and willing to believe the worst 
about its war profits. The manner in 
which this report was given to the public 
supplies just the right sort of push to that 
inclination, 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Most of the flour now being made in 
Canadian mills is going for export. Do- 
mestic requirements are taking second 
place while the remainder of wheat allot- 
ted to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is be- 
ing ground. Another two weeks should 
see the end of this business. 

There is considerable speculation among 
millers as to how much wheat they will 
have for domestic use during the summer. 
Quite probably they will get an agreeable 
surprise in this respect. The Board of 
Grain Supervisors is doing all possible to 
get the invisible supply of wheat out of 
farmers’ hands, It is possible that enough 
will be obtained in this way to give the 
domestic market sufficient to last until 
new crop. , 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-Ib 
bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in sec- 
ond-hand bags, $10.65@10.70, f.o.b. To- 
ronto. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
buying for shipment to the allies in 
Europe at $10.60 bbl for June shipment, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 


MILLFEED 


Notwithstanding a considerable falling 
off in demand for bran and shorts, the 
supply remains insufficient. Bran, 

— in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; shorts, 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills continue grinding Mani- 
toba wheat, since local soft winter wheat 
's not to be had. The fixed price for 
Ontario winter wheat is $2.22 bu, basis in 
store, Montreal. 


OTHER GRAINS 

Deliveries of oats, barley and such 
grains from Ontario sources are very light. 
Dealers here are doing almost nothing. 
Manitoba oats and United States corn 
are being brought into Ontario markets in 
fair quantities. Car-lot quotations, coun- 
try points in Ontario: No. 2 white On- 
tario oats, 783@79e bu; barley, $1.40@ 


142; rye, $2.10; buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 









Canadian western oats, f.o.b. 
points in Ontario, 92c. 


country 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal mills are doing a moderate 
amount of new business which, added to 
previous orders, is keeping them in opera- 
tion. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is in 
the market, but as its prices are erratic 
and out of line, these orders are not en- 
tirely satisfactory to mills. Rolled oats, 
$5@5.10 per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario has had copious rains and 
plenty of heat since a week ago. Seldom 
have conditions been more favorable at 
the end of May. With the single exception 
of winter wheat, every crop grown in 
this province is doing remarkably well. 
The prospect for a maximum production 
of all kinds of foodstuffs was never better 
than now. 

NOTES 

Reground oat hulls are worth $25 ton 
in bags, f.o.b. cars at Ontario mill points. 

Some United States corn mills are be- 
ginning to inquire for business in this 
part of Canada. 

A foreign resident at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., was fined $100 for having 10 bags of 
flour in his possession. 

Miss Caro Brown, chemist of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, 
is having a holiday in eastern Canada. 

W. B. Woods, managing director Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, visit- 
ed his old home in Brantford, Ont., this 
week, 

Corn flour is quoted at $11.50 bbl, in 
bags, fo.b. Ontario mill points. Other 
substitute flours are not much wanted, nor 
are they to be had in any quantity. 

The water-power mills of Ontario, of 
which there are a good many, are amply 
supplied with water at present, and able 
to run at their maximum capacity. 

During the month of February last (the 
latest for which official figures are avail- 
able), Canada exported 991,611 bbls of 
flour. The total for 11 months of fiscal 
year ended February was 8,881,670 bbls. 

It is clear that Canadian biscuit fac- 
tories will have to import soft winter 
wheat flour from the United States during 
next-crop period. There will not be enough 
of this wheat produced in Canada to pro- 
vide for the needs of the country. 

Frank Gordon, who has been inspecting 
flour at Portland, Maine, for the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., arrived in Toronto on 
Wednesday. This work is over for the 
season, as Montreal is now open and 
Canadian flour is finding an outlet there. 


Ontario bakers and consumers are be- 
ginning to take more interest in the idea 
of substitutes for wheat flour. Demand 
is increasing, especially for corn flour, 
and it seems probable that before the 
summer is over a good deal of these prod- 
ucts will be in use here. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada has ruled that flour shipped 
on a milling-in-transit rate shall not be 
subject to the 15 per cent increase in 
tariff which went into effect on March 15, 
if the grain from which the flour was 
made was in transit on or before March 
15. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., June 1—Owing to the 
regulation prohibiting any person from 
having more than a 15 days’ supply of 
flour, demand has eased in the Maritime 
Provinces and it is the exception to find 
a milling representative on the road. 
Some of the smaller mills have their men 
out keeping up the connection with their 
customers, but a majority of salesmen 








have been advised to “go fishing, and don’t 
worry about. business.” 

Agencies here have received a communi- 
cation from “the millers’ committee” ad- 
vising discontinuance of the term “mid- 
dlings,* and requesting that for the 
future “shorts” be substituted. The re- 
quest has been complied with. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION 


During the week St. John and Halifax 
were visited by C. J. Bodley, of Toronto, 
representing the Canada food board. In 
each city Mr. Bodley addressed large 
gatherings of bakers, confectioners and 
restaurant men, and impressed upon them 
the necessity of conserving wheat flour, 
shortening and sugar. He said it had been 
suggested that to attain this end the bak- 
ers be limited to 75 per cent of their nor- 
mal output, but that this had been dis- 
carded in favor of a plan to permit the 
use of substitutes to make up the 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Bodley suggested the use of corn 
flour as a substitute for wheat, and said 
he had tried this in his own business and 
had found it satisfactory. He expected 
to be able in a few days to furnish bakers 
with recipes for the use of substitutes. 
Both in St. John and Halifax Mr. Bodley’s 
suggestions were received with approval. 


NOTES 
Flour prices this week have not changed. 
Manitoba and Ontario agencies are taking 
orders for war flour at $11.40 bbl. Feeds 
are scarce, with shorts quoted at $42.25 
ton and bran at $37.25. Quotations are for 
part cars f.o.b. track St. John. 


Freight business through St. John and 
Halifax during the summer months may 
not be as large as expected. Another 
government regulation recently issued 
fixed Montreal as the Canadian freight 
port, and any business that will come this 
way will be but the overflow. 

Atrrep E. McGintey. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 1.—Production 
of spring wheat flour has been reduced, 
since allotments of wheat have not been 
sufficient to keep mills in operation to 
their full capacity. In addition, one of 
the largest plants here has been closed 
down by a strike of packers. 

Spring wheat flour has been quiet. Job- 
bers and consumers have ample supplies. 
Prices are unchanged, with car lots for 
shipment to the country quoted at $10.95 
bbl, in bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and 
to city bakers at $11.05, delivered. There 
has been no improvement in the demand 
for winter wheat flour, and the market 
continues dull, but as stocks on spot are 
light, with practically nothing offering 
from Ontario millers for prompt or fu- 
ture shipment, the market is firm, with 
broken lots quoted at $11.40@11.50 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.20 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Rye flour is firmer. Sales of broken 
lots were made at $16.50@17 bbl, in bags. 
Barley flour in broken lots is selling at 
$13.50 bbl, in bags; corn flour at $12, gra- 
ham at $11.05, and rice flour at $9 bag 
of 100 lbs, put up in 220-lb sacks. 

Export business in spring wheat flour 
has beén more active, as the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., made large purchases at $10.64 
bbl, in bags, for all-rail shipment from 
the West, and at $10.60 for lake-and-rail 
shipment, f.o.b. vessel, seaboard. 

A steady trade continues in millfeed, 
and supplies are more plentiful. Bran 
$35 ton, shorts $40, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

In the market for oats products, pur- 
chases amounting to over 10,000 tons of 
oatmeal were made for export at $9.60, 
$9.70 and $9.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. vessel. 
Domestic demand is quiet. Broken lots of 
standard grades of rolled oats are selling 














at $5.10 per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, and 
at $5.15 in jute, delivered to the trade, 
while car lots are quoted at $4.85@5, ex- 
track. Corn meal prices are unchanged 
at $6.25@6.40 per bbl, and bolted at 
$4.50@4.75, delivered to the trade. 


THE LATE JAMES MARSHALL 


James Marshall, who died at his home, 
513 Madison Avenue, Montreal, on May 
25, at the age of 64, came to this country 
from England 27 years ago. Since that 
time he has been actively engaged in the 
milling business, and for the last 10 years 
was in the employ of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Mr. Marshall is 
survived by a widow, three sons artd three 
daughters. One of his sons, J. Marshall, 
is local manager of . the above-named 
milling company in this city. 

* x 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., arrived here from Toronto on Tues- 
day to attend the ftineral of the late 
James Marshall. 

Tomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyniree, Man., June 1.—There has 
been a considerable slackening in the do- 
mestic demand for flour this week, and 
buyers are evidently adjusting themselves 
to new regulations. Wheat supplies are 
still sufficient to keep the majority of 
western mills running steadily at full 
capacity, all the surplus, as usual, being 
taken over by the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd. 

, The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Bastern Manitoba ........-..eeesee0s 10.35 
Western Manitoba .........0sseaneees 10.30 
Saskatchewan ........ccsseeeceeeeees 10.20 
Bastern Alberta ........sescceeeeeens 10.10 
Western Alberta .......ccseecccseecs 0.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 0.40 
Vancouver Island .........6eeeeeeeeee 10.45 
Prince Rupert «ccccsesccsccevccsssces 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49's, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran and shorts con- 
tinues very active, and few mills have any 
stocks on hand. Current quotations: bran, 
$30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in 
bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Winni- 
peg territory; western Manitoba, 80c ton 
under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

There is very little domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal at the present 
time. Export business is active. Prices 
are unchanged. Today leading mills are 
asking for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb 
bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
averaged slightly higher this week, but 
are considerably below those of this sea- 
son last year. The market for all grains 
has been slow. As for some time, the gov- 
ernment agents have been practically the 
only buyers of contract grades of wheat. 
The fixed prices for wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a 
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tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carry- 
ing charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 82%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.30; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.6814,—in store, 
Fort William. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending May 29, with 
comparison: . 





CROP CONDITIONS 


A report received this week, covering 
conditions throughout the three prairie 
provinces, shows that, considering the cold 
weather which has prevailed for the last 
few weeks, crops are doing well. Oat-seed- 
ing is almost completed, but considerable 
barley and flaxseed remain to be sown. 
Little or no increase in coarse grain areas 
has been reported. Practically all points 
have abundance of moisture, but warm 
weather is badly needed. No estimate has 
yet been made as to the extent to which 
wheat suffered by recent frosts. 


. NEW GRAIN BOARD 
The Canada food board has issued 
notice to dealers in grain that after June 
1 all wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
flaxseed, peas and beans will be under the 
jurisdiction of a Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. After June 1 all applications 
for permission to export or import any 
of these grains must be made to the Board 
of Grain Supervisors instead of to the 
food board, as heretofore. 
TO HANDLE 1918 GRAIN CROP 
The following telegram was received at 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange from Presi- 
dent W. R. Bawlf, who is at present in 
Ottawa: “Please advise members of ex- 
change that satisfactory method of han- 
dling this year’s grain crop has been ar- 
rived at, through the department of trade 
and commerce, subject to approval of ex- 
ecutive of Wheat Export Co., London, 
England. James Stewart has co-operated 
with us to the fullest extent.” . 


HELP THEMSELVES TO FLOUR 
Advices from Unity, Sask., say: “Ar- 
nold Wood, the heaviest creditor of the 
Unity Milling Co., on the advice of Cruise, 
Tufts & Lindal, lawyers, of Saskatoon, 
invaded Unity today with an army of 
neighbors prepared to break the locks put 
on the flour mill by Mr. Rose. To avoid 
violence they asked to get in for an 
empty sack. Once inside, the farmers 
started to load up the 192 sacks of flour, 
which was done inside of an hour. Mr. 
Rose, who is a magistrate himself, called 
on the local police to arrest the men. The 
farmers refused to be arrested, and now 
the matter will be threshed out in the 
courts.” 
NOTES 


Plans are now under way in this city for _ 


a campaign to encourage the milling and 
use of wheat flour substitutes. 

In Canada, farmers are permitted to 
hold flour in excess of the amount pre- 
scribed by the food board, providing a 
proper report as to amount and location 
of same is sent to the authorities. 

It is not generally known that western 
Canada is rich in potential hydroelectrical 
power. An official estimate places the 
amount of such power available in the 
three prairie provinces at 7,000,000 h-p. 

The council of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change has this week fixed new contract 
grades of oats and flaxseed. The contract 
grade for oats for the season 1918-19 shall 
be No. 2 Canadian western, with the privi- 
lege of delivering on contracts: (a) higher 
grade oats; (b) No. 3 Canadian western 
oats at a discount of 3c bu; (c) extra No. 
1 feed oats at a discount of 5c bu; (d) 
No. 2 feed oats at a discount of 8c. The 
contract grade for flaxseed shall be No. 1 
northwestern, with the privilege of deliv- 
ering on contracts No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern, at a discount of 3c bu. 

G. Rock. 


People who consider the price of wheat 
flour in this country high are informed 
that at Guaymas, Mexico, on the Gulf of 
California, the latest retail price quoted 





was $12 per 100 lbs. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., June 1, 1918 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 11,936, or 25 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 20,190, or 43 per cent, last 
week, 18,233, or 44 per cent, a year ago, 
16,468, or 40 per cent, two years ago, and 
10,545, or 26 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 28,908, or 50 per cent of capacity, 
against 32,920, or 57 per cent, last week, 
21,157, or 45 per cent, a year ago, 4,772, 
or 8 per cent, two years ago, and 12,450, 
or 24 per cent, three years ago. 

The demand for soft wheat flours was 
moderate this week, but that for hard 
wheat flour far exceeded the supply. In 
fact, flour jobbers held customers down to 
minimum requirements. There is a keen 
demand for the best grades of Montanas, 
and for North Dakotas and Minnesotas, 
and the limited stocks here are being dis- 
tributed in very small amounts to the 
bakers. The present prospect is that hard 
wheat flours will be practically off this 
market in 30 days. 

Flour substitutes are in heavy supply. 
Wholesalers and jobbers are loaded up 
with substitutes which cost them $2@3 bbl 
above present offerings, and buyers are 
holding off. At the week-end, quotations 
broke still further, one large eastern mill 
quoting corn products $1.50 per 200 Ibs 
below the prevailing range, and barley 
and rye flour $1.50 bbl ler the market. 

Substitute flour quotations: barley flour, 
$9.35@11.50 bbl; white corn flour, $9.70@ 
11.80 per 100 lbs; yellow, $9.10@11. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour is quoted 
at $9.80 bbl, and Montana $10.40@11, all 
basis 98's. ; 

PROTEST RATES ON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association was held at Seattle today, 45 
millers from Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho being present. Action was taken 
protesting against the Shipping Board’s 
discriminatory rates of $6 ton on flour and 
$3.50 on wheat from Pacific to Atlantic 
points. The annual meeting will be held 
at Seattle, June 29. This association is 
receiving the active support of millers of 
the Pacific Northwest. 





Crop Conditions 

Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
west continue highly promising, with very 
few exceptions. Temperatures were below 
avi during most of the week, and 

was slow. In some of the dry sec- 

tions additional moisture would now be 

welcome, though the crops are not suffer- 

ing. In most sections, however, the pre- 

cipitation has been ample. The following 

rts of mills are representative of the 
principal wheat-growing sections. 

WASHINGTON 

Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur: 
P ; have never seen nicer 
ual of Bom Acreage about 10 
cent above last year. heat has taken 
deep root, and in good condition to stand 
hot weather. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg: 
Winter wheat in good condition, and mak- 
ing excellent progress. Acreage 75 
cent of paeetd, but spring wheat ic 
up deficiency. Latter now ing well, 
but somewhat behind due to cold 
weather. Barley acreage about equals 
average of last three years; pros fair. 

Colfax Milling Co., Colfax: Fall-sown 
and early spring-sown wheat look well. 
Some of the later sown is uneven. Under 
dry conditions from now on, indications 
are for an average crop, and with a fair 


amount of moisture, for a good crop. 
Barley and oats are doing well. 

Pasco Flour Mills Co., Pasco: Wheat 
deep-rooted and in excellent condition to 
withstand drouth. Sufficient moisture at 
present. 

Ritzville Flouring Mills, Ritzville: 
Wheat in fine condition, of good color and 
has ample moisture. With favorable 
weather will have bumper crop. 

Harrin, Milling Co., Harrington: 
Have had ideal weather conditions for 
growing wheat. 

Sprague Roller Mills, Sprague: Condi- 
tion very favorable for wheat, oats and 
barley. 

OREGON 

Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendleton: Out- 
look for spring wheat not very favorable, 
on account of long dry spell. Fall wheat 
looks better, but also needs rain. Cold 
nights have done some damage, but not 
very much. 

Blydenstein & Co., Pendleton: Spring 
wheat backward, but looks healthy. With 
rain in 10 days, will make good crop. 

Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Wasco: 
Prospects for wheat, barley and oats 100 
per cent. Grain is deep-rooted and will 
make a fair average crop, even without 
additional moisture. 





NOTES 


The 80-bbl mill at Oakesdale, Wash., has 
been taken over by the Standard Elevator 
Co. 


Eastern medium rye flour was quoted 
here yesterday as low as $9.65 bbl, and 
dark at $9.45. 

Coarse grain quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, sacked, $61 ton; No. 2 western 
feed oats, sacked, $61; 38-Ib eastern white 
resp oats, bulk, $53; No. 3 yellow corn, 
bulk, $64. 


Some of the bakers are increasing their 
proportion of soft wheat flour in bread- 
making, claiming that they get better re- 
sults with substitutes than when combined 
with hard wheat flour exclusively. 

The Spokane Flour Mills will take over 
the Hammond mill at Seattle, | ra L. 
C. Lens, general manager of the ane 
company, will move to Seattle. C. A. Pip- 
low, former manager of the Hammond 
mill, will continue in charge. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 1.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 9,878, or 24 cent of eg 
against 14,311, or per cent, last ‘ 
and 22,423, or 67 oo cent, a year ago. 

The export in this territory are 
getting to the end of their wheat allot- 
ments, and it is probable that soon only 
one will be operating. One of the large 
city mills has closed down except for a 
small grind for its local trade, and an- 
other plant is down entirely. There has 
been a very moderate city trade in flour 
up to this time, and now, with the state 
practically on a wheatless ration for a 
month, and some counties for two months, 
the flour season may be said to be closed. 
The demand for substitutes shows a nat- 
ural increase, and prices are holdin 
steady in spite of the efforts of the food 
administration to make substitutes cheap- 
er than wheat flour. 


THE GROWING CROP 

Cereal crop conditions in this state con- 
tinue only fair. East of the Cascades, 
winter wheat is in good shape, but it is 
pe, gue to show the ill effects of drouth 
and frosty nights. Winter wheat is head- 
ing in the southern counties, but needs 
rain to make it fill, or the crop will be 
Winter rye and barley are 
out, but require moisture to 
crop. Growth is very slow, 


cut for hay. 
also headin 
make a f 
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and the stand is being destroyed in some 
fields by wire worms. - . 

The germination and growth of spring 
wheat and oats are retarded by the coli 
weather. They are coming up spotted 
in some places, on account of drouth, anc 
in others are being infested with aphis, 
and showing poor stands. 


LEAVES GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


L. M. Jeffers, who for the last four 
years has been in charge of the local offic. 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as grain supervisor, has resigne:| 
his position, to associate himself with th. 
Pacific Grain Co., of this city. In his 
new position he will look after the grad- 
ing of grain and other matters requiring 
expert attention. No successor to Mr. 
Jeffers will be appointed, but the work he 
did will be divided among the men now 
in the office. 

° J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, June 1—The 
flour market is dull. Aside from a mod- 
erate inquiry from the small bakery trade, 
there is no business passing. This is par- 
ticularly true of soft wheat flour, which is 
a drug on the market. There is a some- 
what better demand for hard wheat flour. 
which is scarce and hard to obtain. 

The outstanding feature of this week’, 
trading was the almost daily declines ii 
substitutes, and, in consequence, buyers 
are entirely at sea as to values. Consi(<- 
erable barley flour on the market is ver) 
poor in. quality, and does not compare 
with the grade now being produced }hy 
California mills. 

Current quotations follow: 100 per cent 
soft ‘wheat flour, $10@10.40 bbl; white 
corn flour, $12@12.50; barley flour, $11.25 
@11.50; rice flour, $16@17. 

New-crop barley from southern points 
was offered at $2.85 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, this week. 





Canadian Freight Rates 

An important point arising from tlic 
recent increase in Canadian railway 
freight rates has been decided by thie 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada. The new rates came into effect 
on March 15, and a ruling of the boari 
was asked on the question whether flour 
and grain products milled at a point in 
transit should be carried to destination 
at the rate which obtained when the orig- 
inal shipment of the grain was made plus 
the le charged for stop-over privilege; or 
whether the flour or other grain products 
ought to move at the through rate ob- 
taining at the time the transportation of 
the flour or grain products took place. 

In his ruling, the chief commissioner 
expresses the opinion: 

(1) That all coarse grain which moved 
from point of origin prior to March 15 
ought to move forward (if shipped in the 
six months period) from the milling 

int under the tariff regulations then 
in force. 

This would mean that the milled prod- 
uct would go forward at the balance of 
the through rate existing at the time of 
the original shipment. 

(2) That, in connection with wheat, «ll 
wheat which was shipped prior to March 
15 will move at the wheat rates which «t 
the time of the original shipment were, 
and still are, applicable. 

(3) That all wheat originally shipped 
on and after March 15, and forwarded 
from milling point to destination before 
June 1, will also be taken to destination 
on the old through rate basis. 

(4) Wheat which was anepenlly shipped 
on and after March 15, but which was ot 
forwarded from the milling point beivre 
June 1, when the higher wheat rates c:ine 
into effect, will move to destination at the 
remainder of the through rate applic:)le 
at that time, when the original shipment 
has been made by a company whose ta’ ffs 
express the milling-in-transit privilege 4s 
subject to the balance of the through rate 
effective on date of reshipment. 





Commenting on agricultural conditions 
in China, the United States Department 
of Agriculture states that in Kwangting 
one-sixth of an acre will support one pcr 
son, and the proprietor of two acres of 
good land having a family of five, can live 
without work on the produce of his little 
Pp ty. Seven acres constitute wealth, 
as h is reckoned in China, and but few 
landholders have as much as 100. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Prices,. carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
spring wheat flour, made under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, 98-lb sacks..... $10.25 @11.60 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.24@10.80 
\inter wheat flour, made under 


ruling, 98-Ib cotton ......... . 10.50@11.25 
Hard winter flour, made under 

ruling, 98-I1b cottom .......... 10.50 @11.25 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.00@ 9.75 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 9.00@ 9.75 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 10.25 @10.75 
Standard rice flour, per Ib ........... .» 9%Cc 

WHEAT—Offerings light. Receipts, 19,- 
00) bus; shipments, 62,000. No. 2 red and 


No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 8 red and No. 3 hard, 

14; sales of No. 2 northern on track at 
$2.17. 

CORN—Offerings light. Demand good. 
Market firm. Sample grade, 55c@$1.10; No. 
6 mixed, $1.82; No. 2 mixed, $1.58; No. 6 
yellow, $1.15 @1.25; No. 5 yellow, $1.28 @1.35; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.47; No. 3 yellow, $1.53 
@1.55; No, 2 yellow, $1.59@1.63; No. 6 white, 
$1.10@1.30; No. & white; $1.28@1.30; No. 4 
white, $1.40@1.48; No. 3 white, $1.60@1.55. 

OATS—Standards 2c lower. Sales on 
track at 71% @T78c; No. 3 white, 71@73%c; 
No. 2 white, 71% @72%c. 

nYE—Offerings light, with No. 2 $1.75, or 
5c lower; new, 60-day shipment, $1.60 bid. 

BARLEY—Prices had a big decline, but 
closed 1¢ below the low point on decreased 
offerings. Malting, $1.12@1.25; feed, $1.05@ 
1.13. 

CORN GOODS—Flour lower at $6.07, grits 
unchanged at $4.84, and meal $4.83, per 100 


Ibs. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
lteceipts and shipments of flour and grain 


for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bDbig,.... 112 202 64 130 
Wheat, bus.... 19 1,096 62 667 
Corn, bus....+. 816 1,736 497 558 
Oats, bus...... 1,692 1,958 647 1,659 
Rye, DUB...cese 19 23 3 67 
Barley, busg.... 271 254 73 74 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $10.60 
@11.75 bbl, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10.50@11.85, jute or cotton. Straight rye 
flour, $9.50@10.50; white, $10.50@10.90,— 
jute. Rice flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $9.25@10 bbl, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk, at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $43 
ton: kiln-dried corn bran, $34; oat feed, 
$14.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 
Government prices, 

CORN—Quiet demand, and 4@8c lower. 
Receipts, 192 cars, against 261. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.53%; No. 3 corn, $1.49; 
No. 4 corn, $1.36@1.40; No. 2 yellow, $1.54; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.46; No. 2 white, $1.58 @1.59; 
No. 3 white, $1.63@1.67. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-1b sacks, 


33 cars, against 41. 


$4; cream meal, $4.30; grits and hominy, 
$4.70. 

OATS—Prices 2% @8c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 130 cars, against 115. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 8 white, 73@73%c; No. 2 
mixed, 7le; No. 3 mixed, Tic. 


WEER’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 61,590 60,420 47,340 76,810 
Wheat, bus.. 64,018 611,200 83,640 572,850 
Corn, bus... 279,556 319,200 249,760 219,740 
Oats, bus.... 392,000 445,400 318,440 381,590 
Rye, bus..... 1,108 22.0 bvees 1,400 
Barly, bus.. 12,800 8,000 1,000 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 








bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

QUALlILY, CORRTOM ss cesvsveccncees $10.00 @11.50 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 9.30@10.60 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 8.80@ 9.10 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10,00@11.00 
Barley flour, cotton .... sid pacecQy eee 
Grah 1m flour, cotton ° +-+@ 8 
Corn flour, edttom ..... 8.50@10.00 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... 3.70@ 4.50 
Oat flour, COttOM ss. seeeeesceces -@12.70 


MILLFERD—Firm for wheat feeds, with 
Offerings light; dull on other grades, Stand- 
ard bran, $85@87; standard fine middlings, 
37@39; rye feed, $49@60; barley feed, $30 
@33; oil meal, $52; hominy feed, $43,—all in 
100-lb sacks, 

W HEAT—Firm, with demand. good from 
Millers and shippers, Receipts, 7 cars. No. 
1 northern, $2,20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; 
No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLBY—Prices were 20@25c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 76 cars. Demand was good from 
shippers and industries, and all good sam- 
Dles were taken, No, 8, $1.18@1.40; No. 4, 
$1.10@1.39; feed and rejected, $1@1.30. 
Ma Down 15@20c. Receipts, 10 cars. 

illers and shippers were in the market, and 


offerings were taken each day. No. 2, $1.75 
@1.95; No. 3, $1.70@1.90, 

CORN—Declined 56@10c. Receipts, 59 
cars. Demand was good at all times. Mill- 
ers took all white offered, and shippers 
bought all grades. No. 8 yellow, $1.55@ 
1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.55; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.50@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.60@1.70. 

OATS—Quotations were 3%c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 121 cars. The local trade bought 
freely, and shippers took a liberal amount. 
Offerings were taken each day. Standard, 
72@74%c; No. 3 white, 71%@T74c; No. 4 
white, 70@73 %c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 21,490 46,200 22,350 15,480 
Wheat, bus.. (9,100 275,000 ..... 173,974 
Corn, bus.... 79,060 186,260 61,485 185,295 
Oats, bus.... 271,040 364,560 165,200 197,760 
Barley, bus.. 114,750 165,300 46,420 33,350 
Rye, bus..... 10,200 14,220 6,100 21,330 
Feed, tons... 283 500 2,608 3,221 





DULUTH, JUNE 1 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina ......... - 10.40@10.50 
Durum clear ......¢.seeeees coee coco. One 
No. 2 straight rye .......-+.+e0+% @10.00 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... @10.00 
No, 8 rye meal ....... eleestocses @ 9.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
June 1. 9,680 June 2.18100 June 3.16,380 
May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 
May 18.. 7,035 May 19..31,650 May 20..22,640 
May 11..17,800 May 12..23,215 May 13,.19,105 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 25...... 712% @75% ...@... 100@145 
May 27...... 71 74 eoe@es 100@145 
May 28...... 70% @73% --@.. 95@140 
May 29...... 70% @73% »-@.. 126 @136 
May 30*%..... ....@.... os@s 
May 31...... 69 @72 --@.. 1156 @130 
June 1 ..... 69 @72 »-@.. 110@125 
June 2, 1917. 59% @62% --@.. 90@140 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
June 1 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——_, —-—Bonded——_, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

Corn ....... | a one 26 ess ees 
OOD vc sseve 87 651 338 - 1,678 287 
See. scecies 1 116 Ba ose > Vee. eee 
Barley ..... 132 88 140 14° #111 59 
Flaxseed ... 346 1,051 1,291 1 30 78 
WHEAT—Increased receipt¥® taken by 


mills. They were also allotted most of the 
elevator outloads, a little going to outside 
mills. Active shipping operations fast ex- 
hausting supply in store. At present rate of 
shipping, all bins will be bare in a very 
short time. Holdings tonight are 46,000 bus, 
a decrease of 70,000 on the week. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 1), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 41 650 168 11,683 630 
Durum .... 2 212 106 69 406 356 
Winter ee 6 43 “ia 31 we 
White ..... 1 1 
Totals “43 «#868 86317 70 2,020 987 
Corn . ae 1 
Oats ....... 2 61 6 121 164 
Bonded. . 1 82 54 
|, eae és 10 oe o* 40 
Barley ..... 9 38 92 99 294 3 
Bonded... .. as 1 a 76 2 
Flaxseed ... 121 118 12 68 824 oe 
Bonded... 2 3 1 ae 1 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 1 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and r ipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 2 1,008 8,411 35 «198 65 
2 dk, nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor és 1 263 4 26 19 
All other 
spring ... 2 2,292 2,467 4 80 81 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
dur: 
All other 
rum... 41 443 3,620 oo R89 80 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt} .. 
All other 
winter ... ... 3 577 4 31 
WIG sivas: uss “e 3 ” s 2 
Mixed ...... .. 5 38 71 
Totals ... 46 3,747 10,231 48 530 3839 


FLAXSEED—Strong at start off, and fol- 
lowed by distinct weakness. From high point 
on old-crop futures there was a break of 
22c; October but 9%c. Final figures repre- 


sent loss, from May 25, of 8%c in October 
up to 19%c on July. 

Except for its weakness, May expired with- 
out feature, Only 3,000 bus delivered on con- 
tracts. Arrival of two cargoes Argentine 
flaxseed, approximating 150,000 bus, tempo- 
rarily tempered the supply situation. 

Car shipment of the Argentine fiaxseed 
already started for Minneapolis. Withdraw- 
als of 28,000 bus reported today. Balance 
will go as fast as elevators can load. Total 
stock, 347,000 bus. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


~—-—Close— 
Opening June 2 
May 27 High Low Junel 1917 

May ..$3.89% $3.94 $3.72 dad on Babapes 
July .. 3.95% 3.98% 3.73 3.756% 3.14 
Oct. .. 3.60 3.60 3.50% 3.51% 2.95 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations on adminis- 
tration 100 per cent are $10.25@10.50 bbl, in 
cotton %-bbls; 95 per cent, $10.35@10.65; 
low-grade, $7.50@9, in jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65, nominally, 
per 100-lb sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; 
gray shorts, $2.05@2.10; corn chop, $2.90@ 
2.95. 


WHEAT—Sales today: hard wheat, 1 car 
dark No. 2, $2.16, 1 dark No. 8, $2.14; soft 
wheat, 2 cars No. 2, $2.12. 

CORN—wWhite, No. 2 $1.60@1.65, No. 3 
$1.48@1.52; mixed, No, 2 $1.51@1.54, No. 3 
$1.47@1.50; yellow, No. 2 $1.53@1.55, No. 3 
$1.47 @1.50. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 
5,400 724,950 
« 426,250 311,250 638,750 128,750 





261,800 86,750 126,000 222,000 

4,400 ..... 4,400 4,400 

Barley, bus.. 1,400 1,400 18,200 2,800 
Bran, tons... 180 440 800 3,020 
Hay, tons.... 3,576 3,480 1,680 1,200 
Flour, bbls... 5,500 4,000 5,000 48,2650 





TOLEDO, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regu- 
lation 98's, cotton, f.0.b. mill, $10@10.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 3 
Winter wheat bran ............ $32.05 @ 34.00 


BERBOE TOOE vse c ccc veseccccecnves 34.10 @ 356.15 
MO eau cav ees eee veegeece 34.65@ 36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags......... « «eee @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 
year ago 13, 5 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 17 contract; year 
ago 22, 21 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 26 cars, 21 contract; year 
ago 8, 5 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


8 contract; 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 15,100 32,400 000 48,600 
Corn, bus.... 52,800 42,000 40,400 11,400 
Oats, bus.... 39,200 43,200 23,900 22,200 
eee, Ws. 3G BOO. cade (Heed cect 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Receipts, 560 bbls, and 17,913,608 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs in wood: id 
Winter wheat 100 per cent flour.$10.75 @11.00 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.00@11.25 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@10.75 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 10,328 
bus; stock, 94,265. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: Pi 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No, 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Pilentiful, dull and weaker. 
Quotations: $10.50@12, as to quality, per 196 
lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Freely offered, and 
prices favored buyers. Quotations: to arrive, 
on a basis of $10.50@11 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Quiet and barely steady. Offerings 
moderate. Receipts, 90,128 bus; stock, 464,- 
111. Quotations, car lots for local trade: No. 
2 —- $1.70@1.72; No. 3 yellow, $1.68@ 
1.70, 


CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings liberal, and 
market quiet and easier. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.55 

Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@5.20 






Yellow table meal, fancy........ @ 4.50 

White table meal, fancy ........ -@5.20 
Ordinary ground meal .......... . 4.66@4.25 
White corn flour, fancy ...... -+» 5.456@6.05 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .. . 5.46@6.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, sac eas -@5.55 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @3.25 


OATS—Declined 2c under a slow demand 
and fairly liberal offerings. Receipts, 148,364 


bus; exports, 368,060; stock, 1,642,504. Quo- 
tations: . 

in a REPL TER Te tee 81% @82 
Standard white ..............3. 81 @81% 
ry Le reas 80 @80% 
BD WHORE 85 8 wide sicivtisci» 78% @79% 


OATMEAL—Weaker under a light demand 
and in sympathy with decline in- raw ma- 
terial, Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.58; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.40 


@9.65; patent, cut, bbl, $10.58@12.06; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $5.80@8.80. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Quiet; practically no offerings. 
Quotations nominal at $10.75@11.20 for 
springs and 10c more for Kansas in jute. 
Receipts, 94,369 bbis. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices, affected by 
spot stocks, ranged $10.90@12.40, jute. 

CORN GOODS—Depressed by heavy spot 
stocks, some of which are being exported, 
but those remaining sufficient to hold down 
prices. Yellow bolted meal was quoted at 
$5; white, $5.25; corn flour, $5.50 per 100 Ibs 
in cotton sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Reached low level, be- 
ing quoted at $8.75@11 bbl in cotton sacks, 
and interest in it is dead. 

RICE FLOUR—In strong demand at 9% 
@10%c per Ib in‘cotton sacks, 

WHEAT—Unchanged. Receipts, 49,000 bus. 

CORN—Dull, with ample stocks for pres- 
ent needs. Few new domestic orders could 
be secured, and there was no export business. 
Kiln-dried, for 15-day shipment, No. 8 yel- 
low, $1.80%; No. 4 yellow, $1.70%. Receipts, 
266,000 bus. 

OATS—More quiet even than corn. Stocks 
are large, and the trade is filled up. Export- 
ers are not interested. Quotations stood at 
about 80@80%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 302,000 bus. 


large 





BOSTON, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Occasional offerings of 100 per 
cent patents, but not enough to make a re- 
liable range of prices. Quotations reported, 
$9.20@10.65 bbl, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, with only oc- 
casional offerings. Rye feed is quoted at 
52@53 ton, bariey feed at $32@35, stock 
feed at $51, hominy feed at $55, and oat hulls, 
reground, at $20@22, all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A slow demand for 
all kinds. Market overstocked, much being 
of poor quality. White corn flour sold at 
$4.75 per 100 Ibs, in sacks, with a full range 
up to $5.25. White corn meal is quoted at 
$4.25@4.75, yellow at $4.10@4.65, feeding at 
$3.20@3.25,-and cracked corn at $3.25 @3.30, 
all in 100’s. Hominy grits and samp lower 
at $4.50 per 100 Ibs. 

SUBSTITUTES—Market dull, with prices 
barely steady. Rolled oatmeal is quoted at 
$5.10 per 90 lbs, sacks, with cut and ground 
at $5.87. Barley flour, in sacks, $10.25@11 
per 196 Ibs; rye flour, $11@12 per 196 Ibs, 
in sacks, for straight. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








r-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Fiour, bbis....*38,230 32,801 ...4. «..... 
Wheat, bus;.. ..... 483,918 4,447 200,364 
Corn, bus..... 10,000 3,175 177,726 8,920 
Oats, bus..... 144,300 98,781 925,104 617,524 
Rye, bus...... 4800. viace 3,856 11,137 
Barley, bus. ..121,400 8,750 215,151 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. \ meee ee Tae 
Corn meal, bbis 1,405 EE eee Ce 
Oatmeal, sacks 591 GORD. ke ccc). cemns 

*Includes 26,500 bbis for export. 
RECEIPTS DURING MAY 
1917 

Flour, bbis 185,848 
Wheat, bus .. 654,599 
CERES i ooo ctine oxeniec 50,403 
CGM, RO 5 od cncudiccdn ce 1,269,795 
BRFG, DOB cos ccccvevceens eee... emesee 
Barley, bus 352,900 18,658 
Milifeed, tons ......... 66 199 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 16,982 5,905 
Oatmeal, cases ........ Ste. cep use 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 3,642 14,620 


*Includes 135,050 bbis for export. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 

Spring wheat ..........sses0085 $9.90@10.35 
BVO, WHO. Dc ewccwccccccccvessaccs eee e@ 8.85 
Dey MEMS bs eB bs des does ceaee «-++@ 8.60 
Re MOU db 6 aK Gadd detec ccdeis 8.30 @10.00 
Corn flour, white -@ 9.20 
Corn flour, yellow «+ ose+@ 8.70 
Graham BOuUr ...cccciccccscesese -@ 9.90 

acked 

Spring bran, per tom ........... $30.15 @34.85 
Standard middlings, per toh ... 32.15 @35.85 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. 32.15@..... 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton.... 30.00@32.00 
Barley mixed feed, per ton...... 43.00 @ 44.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... 46.00 @ 47.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. 50.00@51.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 42.50@43.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 46.50@47.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 90.00 @ 95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 53.00 @55.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........++ 54.66 @56.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... + vee + @52.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .....@62.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... + vee «@47.00 


Rolled oats, bbi, 180 Ibs, 


WHEAT—Only a few cars of winter and 
sample spring arrived this week, and were 
distributed immediately to millers. Prices 
were: No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; 
No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 
6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, under 
No. 1, New York export. 

CORN—Stocks are quite heavy in store, 
and there was very little demand. Track 
receipts also slow. Prices were about the 
Same as last week. No. 8 yellow, $1.58@ 
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1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.45; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.20@1.30; No. 6 yellow, $1.10@1.20,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Declined about ic toward the close, 
with buyers taking all the track offerings, but 
there was no sale for store oats. Receipts on 
track were light. Closing: No. 2 white, 78%c; 
standard, 78%c; No. 3 white, 78c; No. 4 
white, 76%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—A little business was done, 
mostly for eastern shipment. Prices were 
lower than a week ago, and very unsettled. 
Milling or malting was quoted $1.35@1.50, 
Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were sales of No. 2 at $1.90, 
on track, through billed. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 1 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.35 @11.85 
Winter, Liberty grade .......... 10.40@10.90 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 11.35 @11.85 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 10.00 @12.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent....... 11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. ‘@1l. 10 


MILLFEED—No wholesale tansteee: “Mills 
monopolizing the business as jobbers. Nom- 
inal quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32.75@38; spring middlings, 
$34.75 @39.75; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; 
soft winter middlings, $35.50@40.50. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement small, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 6,143 bus; stock, 11,- 
186. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 
soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Lower; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 169,327 bus; exports, 64,188; 
stock, 608,665. Closing prices: southern 
white, yellow and mixed, by grade or sam- 
ple, $1.45@1.68; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7 
@7.25. 

OATS—Down 3@3%c; movement and ‘ de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 305,799 bus; exports, 
476,267; stock, 2,791,759. Closing prices: 
standard white, 77%@T78c; No. 3 white, 77 
@ii*e. 

RYE—Declined 25c; demand and move- 
ment inconsequential. Receipts, 2,672 bus; 
stock, 51,184. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.80. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 4 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, in 
pon _20¢ more, were within the following 





ran, 
Standard 100 per cent flour....... $9.60@ 9.65 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 4), 
were: 
War semolina .......cceececeees $9.40 @10.00 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
cesses 261,340 222,735 286,190 


June 8.... 
June 1.... 199,060 240,425 293,900 218,490 
May 25... 210,580 346,380 266,760 285,675 


May 18... 212,445 347,895 278,760 328,070 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


June 8.... ....-- 61,880 19,195 9,770 
June 1.... 6,855 31,100 11,280 9,540 
May 26... 10,560 15,730 80,425 5,870 
May 18... 8,630 27,580 17,870 17,615 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Apr. 6. 65 57,625 113,940 200,510 1,795 11,140 
Apr. 13. 65 57,625 99,510 220,460 1,645 355 
Apr. 20. 65 57,625 82,710 238,000 9,766 2,396 


Apr. 27. 65 57,625 93,610242,995 2,890 1,550 
May 4. 65 57,625 139,765 247,315 6,060 1,545 
May 11. 65 57,625 125,180 233,835 905 355 
May 18. 62 56,575 135,675 229,850 11,930 355 
May 25. 62 55,575 105,810 221,120 9,065 000 
June 1,.. 49 42,675 104,375 163,295 755 000 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapelis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 4), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb' sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


June 4 Year ago 
)  Beereerer $29. 25 @ 34. 50 $22.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31. eh pe 20 29.50@32.00 
Flour middlings.. 40.00 @ 42.00 


R. dog, 140-ib jute 30. 13038. 75 46.00 @ 48.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 4 Year ago 
$35.25 @40.50 $27.65 @29.15 
Stand. middlings.. 37.25@42.20 34.65@37.15 
Flour middlings... . -@..... 45.15@47.15 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 36. 72@41. 76 61.15@53.15 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$60.00@60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@659.90 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 45.00@46.00 
White corn meal, granulated*.. 8. \ 
Corn meal, yellow* 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... a 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.40@ 9.50 

7.0 


Standard bran.... 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 0@ 8.45 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cottons ...... 7.55@ 9.25 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 13.560@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 


Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 
Rolled oats, bbi, wood ......... 

Mill screenings, per ton - ....... 19.00 15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


~ Ol pw 000 Ibs . 
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Recleaned buckwheat screenings Hae P97 
ae, screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. - oogit. 00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-ib —: ag sd 

*Per bbl in sacks. ftCar-] Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per "tell rGaitional. 
tIn sacks. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 








No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .....- ccebee ae 2.12 
Red spring humpback Steels - eee 2.04 
Amber durum ... -. -3.21 2.18 
Durum .......- ii ee 2.14 
Red durum ......-+.++. niet 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... » 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......... sccccee SRT 2.14 
Yellow hard winter oo eeeee +s 2.18 2.10 
Red winter .....--ceseeeees «| 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 





Saturday were: une 2 
Junel May 25 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 996,300 1, 137, 960 1,172,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,593 10,229 18,589 
Millstuff, tons ... | 652 1,152 1,565 
Corn, bus ..... «+» 144,780 171,250 96,600 
Oats, bus 272,160 209,440 178,800 
Barley, bus 223,200 210,600 252,720 
Rye, bus .. . 42,000 60,480 42,000 
Flaxseed, bus -+. 80,850 117,160 58,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 2 

Junel May 25 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 162,000 179,800 746,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 265,929 303,327 323,713 
Milistuff, tons ... 10,627 10,922 15,287 
Corn, bus ......-+ 132,600 95,760 77,880 
Oats, bus ....... 320,000 692,000 973,800 
Barley, bus ..... 441,480 451,000 294,350 
Rye, bus .......-+ 29,480 101,640 42,700 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,700 10,000 6,600 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending May 
25, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 
by cars were as follows: 

Junel May 25 
88 85 


No. 1 dark northern spring.. 





No, 2 dark northern spring.. 102 70 
Other dark northern spring. . 68 40 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 102 127 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 103 130 
Other northern spring ....... 166. 219 
Red spring humpback ....... 10 18 
Amber durum ......-seeeeee 34 52 
DUPGE: ccd cccecccbacnccusene 9 17 
Red durum .......eeeeeeeees 2 5 
Mixed wheat ........ssee00- 134 137 
Dark hard winter Ww 12 17 
Hard winter ........ e 10 - 17 
Red winter ....cccccsveseces 1 1 
ROG WOME . nes cscsioreersece 1 on 
Soft red winter ........++..- 1 1 
Hard white .......ceseesees 13 24 
BORE WIRD ce cece ccstveseves 28 25 
WES GIED occ che cc secvcese ee 4 

TOtAlS 62 ic ccevcccivcsiccss 874 989 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 e and the 
range of quotations on barley'at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28... 140@150 71% @72% 188@190 106@136 


29... 145@155 71 @72% 183@185 100@130 
30°... ...@... re Le rey | Pree @. 
31... 145@1655 70 @71 173@175 95 @125 
June 

1.... 145@155 69% @70% 170@172 .90@120 


3.... 146@155 69% @70% 165@168 93@120 
4t. 157@158 59% @60% 235@236 90@138 
*Holiday. +1917. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators. was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 2 June 3 
June 1 screth 25 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 241 592 
No. 1 northern. ies eo 563 2,793 
No. 2 northern.. ¥. cess ove 754 1,697 
Other grades ... ... «nt 3,161 4,062 
Totals ...... 59 568 4,720 9,134 
Tm TORS. icncc ss is A, Ee a 
Im 2034 ...5.0% 23,5@8 “15,080 occas owes 
Im 2018. ices 15;843 16,068 6.254 Sees 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 2 June 3 June 5 
— May 25 1917 1916 1915 

61 


Corn .... 55 0 79 38 182 
Oats .... 507 554 4,485 1,784 471 
Barley .. 822 895 436 136 146 
Rye .... 147 162 .—i«i 164 26 
Flaxseed. 32 30 123 82 38 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

June 4.—For the week, choice heavy oats 
were in demand and steady. Feeders were 
good buyers. There was also a fair demand 
on a few days for oats for shipment to the 
Pacific Coast. Lower grades, as a rule, were 
quiet. No. 3 white was quoted today at 70% 
@Tle bu; No. 4 white, 69@70%e. 

Choice milling corn continued in excellent 
demand and steady. Mills took everything 
offered. Lower grades were dull and hard 
to place. No. 3 yellow was quoted at $1.45@ 
1.55 bu today; No. 3 mixed, $1.35@1.45; other 
grades, 60c@ $1.10. 

Rye was in limited demand,-and prices 
are 23@24c lower for the week. Neither local 
nor outside mills were in the market, and 
what little demand there was came from 


shippers. No. 2 was quoted today at $1.65 
@1.68 bu, 
Barley was quiet and easier last week. 


Mills and maltsters were practically out of 
the market. The last two days, however, 


there was an.improved demand for every- 
thing, and especially for feed grades. Prices 
also were firmer. Range quoted today, 95c 
@$1.22 bu. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Local crushers report linseed oil meal mar- 
ket quiet. Buyers do not seem interested in 
laying in supplies at present. Mills, how- 
ever, believe this would be a good time to 
do so, before the rate advance is effective and 
while cars are available. Meal is quoted to- 
day at $51 ton, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed off is active and firm. Mills 
have no trouble in disposing of their output. 
Oil is quoted at $1.55 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 





* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—-Mpls—, m—Duluth———7". 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 28. > Ee 82% 3.82% 3.86% 3.86 3.89% 
May 29.... 3.78 3.78 3.82 3.82 3.85 
May 30°... se > oea 
May 31.... 3.71% 3.71% 3.75% 3.73% 3.78% 
June 1.... 3.68% 3.68% 3.72% .... 3.756% 
June 8.... 3.67 3.67 3.71 3.74 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 er | 1916 
Minneapolis, 81 58 57 32 82 
Duluth ..... 1238 121 13 «347 1, $81 1,369 
Totals.. 204 179 70 379 1,204 1,451 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis arid Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
1, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

















Minneapolis ... 5,149 17,523 848 491 
Duluth ........ 2,673 7,618 2,516 17,742 
Totals ....... 7,822 15,141 3,364 8,233 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 3.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: June 2 June 3 
Destination— June 1 May 26 1917 1916 








London ........ 5,000 8,000 6,000 49,221 
Liverpool ...... 11,000 10,000 4,000 49,866 
CEE?) sine tn DIES 5. eh eae <i. bbens 32,250 
PE Sebisdbvecee crkees CGOG Sheed whee 
po ere AVee. texne> wenee 4,275 
| I ae 5,000 6,000 ..... 
ER rere ee eee 23,000 
Prance ........ 43,000 70,000 ..... 63,487 
DE Nbneds ia Shove absopd! severe 18,000 
G6 ko cctees  Vheaa’ Leeet venti 3,339 
Yo ey rere ager ors pee yea 74,228 
Sse eave tee ee be! wekee 6,000. cies 
EE vnce. Ce ded>- sod” Sedee 25,051 
oo ee eva eee ee eee Se 6,000 
CU Sb ccdeckee peese casas - neues 20,158 
PEE Bie wked we 0 eb. ba Doo e Bee 3,443 
See Nee BWiws cde be vee. odewe 18,341 
CO. DAPSTIER. 00 an ealee| divas weeds 14,000 
EEL neeericyd apece,ceree. eveve 55 
SPRUE We GE whe) nena ce bee. C608 10,015 
De Be, MOON 6 ale Vices cece 635 
GORGOU coves 6 bea etbe, S60 ob 6,000 4,201 
Totals ....... 60,000 101,000 27,000 419,960 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended May 
31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Blevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
CoP TR: ace dccsas 74 70 28 33 
Empire .......... 13 202 41 31 
Consolidated ..... 8 119 14 47 
Ogilvie .......... 240 61 30 PP 
Western ......... 33 64 9 50 
Grain Growers ... 30 610 74 es 
Fort William .... 5 327 90 22 
Bastern ......... 5 37 35 as 
SS eR ee 34 407 38 72 
Northwestern ... 52 175 36 os 
Can. Northern ... 87 743 173 60 
Can. Govt. ....... 68 397 21 73 
Thunder Bay .... 29 788 68 13 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 102 171 23 81 
Dav. & Smith ... 15 250 80 es 

WOCSI oi cece sce 644 4,421 759 481 
Year ago ......... 11,632 8,900 1,188 992 
Receipts .......... 618 500 65 ll 
Rail shipments ... 68 145 18 2 


Lake shipments. . 487 335 72 10 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 No 1C. W. 
No. 1 northern... 126 No. 2C. W. 
No, 2 northern. 58 No. 3 C. W. 
No. 3 northern... 61 Bx. 1 feed 
Se rere ee oe oo eee 
) | ie Mroweve rary ee eer 
BO 6 wsigecccce 62 Others ........ 
BOE: o.vve's ah isee 154 
en 108 | Er 
Petal .. cavities 644 





Exports for Week Ending May 25, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... 32,000 39,000 31,000 330,000 
RR acb'vck “eeste: jp wtyet —aates 560,000 
PEEL 665) ov cee 0d Oo 8: eee 154,000 
WOWD, HOWE veces USE 22,000 956,000 





Tots., week 32,000 39,000 63,000 2,000,000 
Prev. week...129,000 110,000 81,000 \ 260,000 
U. Kingdom... 32,000 39,000 31,000 ..... e 
COMSIMGME 2... “coves: sieves 22,000 .....+. 


Totals - 82,000 39,000 63,000 ..... : 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyilto Same time 
— May 26,1918 last year 








Wheat, bus ..... +++» 60,922,000 220,757,000 
Flour, bbis. ......... 5,623,000 11,354,000 
Totals as yaaa Ncas 76,228,000 271,848,000 





Corn, bus «+ 18,403,000 47,015,000 
Oats, bus .........+- 84,014,000 89,426,000 


June 5, 1918 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany «eee 27.3 Philadelphia ... 26.3 
Baltimore ...... 25.3 Philadelphia* .. 25.5 
Baltimore* ..... 24.6 Philadelphiat .. 25.5 
Baltimoret ..... 24.5 Pittsburgh ..... 
Binghamton .... 25.3 Portland .... 






Boston 30.8 Portland*® ..... 5 
Boston* ... + 26.5 Punxsutawney es 25.3 
Bostont 27.5 Quebec ..... 35.3 
Buffalo - 19.0 Richfield Springs 
Corning 25.3 Rochester ...... 2 
Elmira . . 25.3 Rockland ....... 
at, MERE Ee 19.0 Schenectady ...: 
Hornell ........ 25.3 Scranton ..... $e 
ee eee 25.3 Stanstead ...... 
Montreal ...... - 80.3 Syracuse ....... 
Mount Morris... 25.3 Troy ........... 
Newport News*.. 25.3 Utica........ 

New York .. 28.8 Wayland .. 2 
New York* ..... 26.5 Chicago (lodal).. 
New Yorkt ..... 27.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 






To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ......... coccce 29.4 39.0 
TOGO 5 Spaccees cesiscesee’s WS 43.0 
MOW OFIGRMS 2... ccecccvss 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham ...... edecove » 29.4 39.0 
MOREBONOY oer cceseccccs 29.4 39.0 
Sr roe 29.4 39.0 
Mobile ...ficsereses eces toes 17.6 27.5 
WR 6 3 Chee ecsens ghee sans 32.4 42.0 
BERN es 5.0.0 das cticecasstes 31.4 41.0 
BAVEREGR 65 cece ccc csoster - 29.4 39.0 
BUBORB occ cccccceacens ++ 33.4 43.0 
Augusta ........ 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, S. C. .......... « 29.4 39.0 


: KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, al!- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 32.0 Scranton ....... 30.0 
Boston ......... 34.0 Baltimore ....... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany .......+% 31.3 Rochester ...... 29.0 
Syracuse ....... 29.0 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 7.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... $1.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
New York ...... $1.0 Halifax ........ 32.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Portland, Me.... 31.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ....... 30.0 


St. John, N. B... 31.0 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,980,670 1,518,535 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar.. 653,485 1,624,265 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,945 
May.. 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 


9 ms_ 11,630,485 13,319,090 15,953,700 12,659,815 
° 9 














SHS 25:4 chives 96,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
TULY.. cewvcces 719, $85 1,485,425 1,094,190 
AUB... ccocses + 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 

Vries cececes + 16,235,330 20,443,185 16,182,250 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
September. 39,970 64,026 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December... 96,860 162,920 209,685 7,385 


January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February... 164,075 65,375 95,940 
March,.... 60,050 95,840 173,030 


April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 
May...... 61,180 181,940 128,165 














9 mos ...780,375 880,205 1,381,250 1, 1,678, 950 
BORO 5 oein cs 2 stS ee 209,805 78,620 40,975 
FOE oc itiepia cccase 45,460 101,145 21,605 
AUBG. oo cy bewene 31,880 67,280 27,185 

VOR 6. ences 1,166,850 1,628,195 1,768,715 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7—Mpls— 2 gee ot 


1918 ist? — 1917 1918 19 
May 29 34 *.. 186 .-: 
May 30 .... *.. sib “eo 85 Ci. . - 585 
May 31 .... 241 169 9 156 149 510 
June 1..... 116 196 8 66 184 482 
June 3. 208 297 2 =m °.. °-- 
June 4..... p>) ae we Min 447 . 





Totals.... 711 971 87 $19 966 1,577 
*Holiday. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis ws 
quoted as rots 
or 60-day 


May 29-81 ... AA if $.. gt 15s $4.72% 

June 1-4 ..... 4.72 
Three-day siadaags were “genes today 

(June 4) at 49. 
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June 5, 1918 
RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





ORDER SHIPMENT DELIVERY 


The mere fact that a railway company 
delivers a shipment made to the shipper’s 
order before delivery of the bill of lading 
does not make the company liable to the 
shipper as for a conversion of the goods, 
provided that the company afterwards 
and rightfully obtains possession of the 
pill of lading, according to the holding 
of the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
Midland Linseed Co. vs. American Liquid 
Fireproofing Co. et al. 

The suit arose from the fact that the 
collecting bank received from the buyer, 
as payment of a large part of the price 
of the goods, a check of a third person, 
which was believed to be good but which 
later proved to be worthless. On receipt 
of this payment the bill of lading was 
surrendered by the bank to the buyer, who 
in turn surrendered it to the carrier. 

Under these circumstances the court 
decided that the railway company was not 
affected by the worthlessness of the check, 
and that the shipper’s recourse was against 
the bank or the buyer of the goods. 

Concerning the liability of carriers, the 
Iowa court said: “All the authorities agree 
that if a shipment is to be delivered only 
upon the surrender of the bill of lading, 
and the carrier delivers without obtaining 
such bill, the shipper may, as to any loss 
resulting, treat the carrier as guilty of a 
conversion, . . . But no case holds that, 
if the carrier does obtain the bill of lading, 
he is guilty of conversion merely because 
he made delivery before he obtained the 
bill of lading. . . . 

“If the » SE be delivered before 
the bill is presented, the carrier takes his 
chance on whether the’ person receiving 
the goods is entitled to them. He takes 
his chance on whether the bill of lading 
is genuine, or of a false impersonation. 
In one word, he takes his chance of right- 
fully obtaining the bill of lading. If he 
never gets it, or if he does and the person 
who surrenders it has no. right to it, he 
must make good the loss of the seller.” 

The shipper’s right to recover in this 
case was denied on the further ground 
that, after the carrier had made delivery 
to the buyer, the shipper received a par- 
tial payment for the goods and demanded 
payment of the balance from the buyer. 

This is held to have constituted a waiver 
of any right to proceed against the rail- 
way company, because it would be incon- 
sistent for the shipper to attempt to col- 
lect from the buyer on the theory that the 
latter acquired title to the pre and at 
the same time to attempt to hold the rail- 
way company on the theory that the com- 
pany converted the goods by delivering 
them to one who had no right to them. In 
short, unauthorized delivery by a carrier 
without production of the bill of lading is 
ratified when the shipper attempts to 
collect the price from the buyer, instead 
of looking to the carrier or seeking to 


recover the goods. 


APPLYING PAYMENTS 

In the late suit of Union Elevator Co. 
vs. Born, the appellate court of Indiana 
was called upon to determine whether cer- 
tain contracts for future deliveries of 
corn had been discharged by various deal- 
ings between the parties. 

Plaintiff advanced to defendant dif- 
ferent sums of money, each to apply on 
corn to be delivered within a specified 
time, and took receipts which bound de- 
fendant to pay interest, and, in the event 
of failure to deliver the required quanti- 
ties of corn or to repay the money, at- 
a fees incident to a collection from 
im. 

Defendant did not deliver any corn 
within the specified times, but afterwards 
made deliveries greatly in excess of the 
requirements of these agreements, in ad- 
dition to delivering quantities of other 
commodities and paying cash. In the 
Course of these running transactions, de- 
fendant became further indebted to plain- 
tiff, but there was no further a ent 
for payment of attorneys’ fees in the case 
of enforcing payment. 

Settling the final accounts between the 
Parties, the court refused to permit plain- 
iff to recover such fees, holding that all 
of defendant’s obligations under the con- 
tracts first mentioned had been satisfied 
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in the course of the running accounts. As 
governing the case, the:court said: 

“Where a debtor owes his creditor dis- 
tinct accounts or debts, and he makes a 
voluntary payment, he may direct its ap- 
plication; if he fails to do so, the right 
passes to the creditor to apply the pay- 
ment to any one or more of the debts as 
he pleases. If neither party makes a 
specific appropriation of the payment, the 
law will apply it according to its own 
notion of justice, giving effect, however, 
to the intent of the parties, and primarily 
to the intent of the debtor, if such intent 
may be gathered from the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

“In the absence of an appropriation, 
express or implied, made by the parties, 
to any specific debt, the law will, in run- 
ning accounts, make the appropriation 
according to the order of time in the items 
in the account; the first item on the debtor 
side being discharged by the first item 
on the credit side. . . . The rule is not 
confined to payments made in money, but 
is extended to payments made in com- 
modities. . . . It has been held that the 
law will apply the payment to an interest- 
bearing debt in preference to one bearing 
no interest.” 


FREIGHT-LOSS CLAIMS 


The familiar provision of the standard 
form of bills of lading, requiring claim 
for loss or damage to be made in writing 
to the carrier at the point of delivery or 
origin, within four months after delivery, 
etc., was considered by the Oklahoma 
supreme court recently in the case of 
Pruitt vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. 

Plaintiff sued for the value of grain 
lost out of an interstate shipment, and ad- 
mitted that no formal claim in writing 
had been filed within the four months’ 
period, but the railway company conceded 
that there had been negotiation by corre- 
spondence for settlement both before and 
after lapse of the four months, and that 
the claim was finally rejected on grounds 
other than failure to present a formal 
claim. 

Under these circumstances, the court 
decided that there was a substantial com- 
pliance with the andy “Span | require- 
ments, especially since it was decided by 
the United States supreme court, in the 
case of Blish Milling Co. vs. egy 
Florida & Alabama Railway Co., that 
notice in writing is sufficiently given when 
it apprises the carrier of the character of 
the claim, although it may not be formally 
worded. 

RECLAIMING GOODS” 

“If one who at the time is insolvent, or 
in failing circumstances, obtains goods 
from another on credit, with no intention 
of paying for them, or at least with no 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
pay for them, and the sale was induced 
by false or fraudulent representations as 
to his financial condition, on which the 
seller relied, or would not have been made 
but for his fraudulent concealment of his 
financial condition, or of the fact that he 
did not intend to pay, or reasonably ex- 
pect to be able to pay, for the goods, the 
seller has the right to rescind the sale 
and recover his property.” 

This statement of law was made by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
fifth circuit, in the case of Jones vs. H. 
M. Hobbie Grocery Co., involving bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against one Collins. 
It was 
brought it within the rule stated, and that 
hence the ag company was entitled 
to reclaim from the trustee in bankruptcy 
goods that had been sold to the bankrupt 
a few days before he filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 

CLAIM ENFORCED 

The Oregon Mill & Grain Co. “went to 
bat” in 1912 to recover a debt due from 
one Hyde, a grocer, and has just scored 
a “home run” after the supreme court of 
Oregon “called two strikes” on the com- 


any. 

. Hyde sold his business to one Kirk- 
patrick, and the mill sued the latter to 
recover what Hyde owed, ma bag | upon 
Kirkpatrick’s promise to Hy e to pay 
outstanding claims. The trial resulted in 
the company’s favor, but the supreme 
court reversed the judgment, in 1913, be- 
cause the company’s name did not appear 
in the list of creditors Kirkpatrick agreed 


Ene 
company then sued Hyde, obtain- 
ing judgment. Kirkpatrick was sum- 


lecided that the facts of the case. 


moned as garnishee. In the meantime 
Hyde sued Kirkpatrick to have their agree- 
ment reformed so as to include the com- 
pany’s name as one of the creditors to be 
paid by Kirkpatrick. This suit resulted 
in a decree reforming the contract and 
giving Hyde judgment for the amount of 
the mill’s claim, apparently on the theory. 
that Hyde was entitled to be reimbursed 
because of Kirkpatrick’s assumption of 
the debt. But the supreme court re- 
versed this judgment in 1915 on the 
ground that no valid cause of action was 
pleaded. 

The milling company then proceeded 
with its garnishment steps and obtained 
judgment against Kirkpatrick, as gar- 
nishee, on the theory that Hyde’s trans- 
fer of the grocery stock to him was in- 
valid for want of compliance with the 
Oregon bulk sales act, which makes pre- 
sumptively fraudulent as to a merchant’s 
creditors a transfer of his stock in bulk, 
unless they are previously notified of the 
intended sale, and that Kirkpatrick there- 
fore held property belonging to Hyde 
subject to seizure to satisfy Hyde’s cred- 
itors’ claims. Kirkpatrick appealed, and 
the supreme court has affirmed the judg- 
ment, thus terminating nearly six years’ 
litigation over a claim involving only a 
few hundred dollars. 

The main point decided on the last 
appeal was that when a merchant trans- 
fers his stock without complying with the 
bulk sales act an aggrieved creditor may 
either directly attack the transfer as 
fraudulent, or waive that right and treat 
the purchaser as a debtor of the seller to 
the extent of the creditor’s claim, and 
hold the purchaser as garnishee. 

One ground on which Kirkpatrick 
sought to evade liability as garnishee was 
that the milling company, by bringing the 
previous suit to charge him on a claimed 
promise to pay Hyde’s creditors, elected 
between its legal remedies, and could not 
afterwards shift its position by asserting 
liability because of non-compliance with 
the bulk sales. act, but the supreme court 
decided that the case did not fall within 
the general rule of law that, where suit 
fails, plaintiff cannot maintain an incon- 
sistent suit subsequently brought on the 
same transaction. It is held that where 
one commences a suit in ignorance of sub- 
stantial facts affording a different rem- 
edy he may, upon acquiring such informa- 
tion, adopt the alternative remedy. 


IOWA LICENSE LAW 


Interpreting the concentrated commer- 
cial feedingstuffs act of Iowa, the su- 
preme court of the state points out, in 
the recent case of State ex rel. Cosson, 
Attorney General, vs. Shores-Mueller Co., 
that suit does not lie to recover unpaid 
license fees provided for by the law. 

It was attempted to collect $500 from 
defendant, claimed to be due the state for 
five years during which defendant manu- 
factured and sold feedingstuffs covered 
by the act, but without paying the pre- 
scribed annual fee of $100. Reversing a 
decision of a lower court, the supreme 
court decided that under a statute im- 
posing license fees there is no right on 
the part of the state to maintain a civil 
action to recover payment, except as that 
remedy is expressly prescribed by the 
statute; the only recourse is a prosecu- 
tion to punish for the offense of transact- 
ing the particular business covered by the 
law without a license. The Iowa feeding- 
stuffs act is found to be no exception to 
this general rule. 

Incidentally, the court intimated that 
as the law now stands one might deal in 
feedingstuffs in Iowa for the first half 
of a year without becoming even crim- 
inally liable as for doing business without 
a license, because the act provides for 
payment of the annual license fee “on or 
before the 15th day of July of each year.” 
“Failure to pay the license fee on or be- 
fore the 15th day of July of each year 
would doubtless render the dealer crim- 
inally liable for sales thereafter made,” 
said the court. “But would it render 
criminal the sales of the year ‘before the 
15th day of July of each year?’ ... 
Our reference to the doubtful form of the 
statute may be of aid in obtaining for it 
the further consideration of the legisla- 
ture.” . 

In passing, it is to be noted that the 
Iowa act, in defining what shall be 
deemed to be concentrated commercial 
feedingstuffs, within the provisions of the 
act, includes cerealine feeds, corn feeds, 
corn and oat feeds, corn, oat and barley 
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feeds, corn bran, mixed feeds of all kinds, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, wheat 
shorts, low-grade flour, etc. re is an 
express proviso “that the inspection fee 
herein required shall not apply to unadul- 
terated wheat, rye and buckwheat bran, 
nor to wheat, rye and buckwheat mid- 
dlings, nor to wheat, rye and buckwheat 
shorts manufactured in this state.” 


BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 

The trustee of a bankrupt estate has no 
power to agree to allow a deduction in 
favor of a creditor of the estaté, holds the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
Park, Grant & Morris vs. Shannon & 
Mott Co., et al. 

Plaintiff, a corporation, claimed that, 
in dealings with the named defendant, 
plaintiff overpaid for a car of flour, and 
also became entitled to credit for some of 
the flour that proved to be spoiled and 
unfit for sale. In the meantime, however, 
the Shannon & Mott Co. had assigned its 
assets to the B. A. Lockwood Grain Co. 
for the benefit of the former’s creditors, 
and later the Lockwood company was 
adjudged bankrupt. 

Plaintiff, having ordered another car of 
flour, refused to pay draft drawn for the 
price, unless allowed to deduct the amount 
of the two claims above mentioned. Per- 
mission for the deduction being refused, 
the draft was rejected, and plaintiff at- 
tached the flour on its arrival at Fargo to 
secure payment of such claims. 

Upon this somewhat complicated state 
of facts, the Minnesota court held that, 
even if the trustee in bankruptcy had 
agreed to pay the plaintiff's claims, as 
asserted by plaintiff, the agreement was 
void, as involving an attempt to prefer 
plaintiff as a creditor, and hence was not 
enforceable against the bankrupt estate - 


‘of the Lockwood company. And it was 


further decided that the attachment pro- 
ceedings were invalidated by failure to 
perfect service of summons against the 
Shannon & Mott Co., so far as that com- 
pany is concerned. It is intimated that 
plaintiff's only remedy for the enforce- 
ment of its claims was to have filed a claim 
in bankruptcy in the proceedings against 
the Lockwood company. 
INJURY IN STORAGE 

An interesting decision of the appellate 
term of the New York supreme court 
deals with the liability of a warehouseman 
for damage to goods while in storage. In 
this case—Ressler vs. Terminal Ware- 
house Co.—it was an injury to cheese 
done by rats that formed the basis of the 
suit, but the same legal principles would 
apply to the storage of flour or other food 
products. ae 

Applying the general rule of law that 
a custodian of another’s goods is not 
liable for injury occurring to them while 
in his possession except as the damage 
may have resulted from his fault or as he 
may have guaranteed their safety, the 
court said: 

“Even if we assume that the testimony 
that the cheese was eaten by rats is suffi- 
cient to require the defendant to show 
that it has exercised due care to protect 
the goods in its warehouse from rats, the 
evidence in this case shows without dis- 
pute that the defendant has taken at 
least the customary precautions, and un- 
der such circumstances it is not liable for 
the injury to plaintiff’s goods. It appears 
from the defendant’s testimony that there 
are no warehouses entirely free from rats, 
and that the defendant was regularly 
using traps, and kept five or six cats on 
its premises, and occasionally utilized 
ferrets, dogs, and rat catchers to reduce 
the.number of rats, and even experiment- 
ed with and expended large sums for virus 
designed to exterminate the rats.” 

Responding to a suggestion made by 
plaintiff, it was held by the court that-the 
defending warehouseman was not bound 
to provide separate compartments with 
cement or zinc floor, walls, and ceilings in 
which to store the food products, in the 
absence of proof showing that such com- 
partments would be practical or were 
customarily used. A. L. H. Srreer. 





Exports of Grain and Products 
The Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared the appended statement of exports of 
grain and grain products during March and 
the nine months ended March 31 (000’s omit- 


ted): July 1 to 
cr—March—, -—March 31—, 
1918 1917 1917-18 1916-17 
Corn, bus ..... 7,658 10,834 25,279 40,700 
Oats, bus ..... 5,388 4,947 78,105 65,270 
Wheat, bus ... 1,688 7,885 32,275 108,485 
Flour, bbis .... 2,338 1,012 14,951 8,679 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 776.) 

Two cargoes of Argentine flaxseed, ag- 
gregating 155,000 bus, arrived at the Head 
of the Lakes last week, for reshipment 
to Minneapolis linseed mills. 

Under the new ruling issued last week 
by Director-General McAdoo, the pro- 
portional rate on coarse grains from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago will be advanced from 
714c to 12\%c per 100 lbs. 


o 
WHEAT IN THE: NORTHWEST 


North Dakota grain grades have been 
— to conform with the new federal 
standards. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis increased 
5,000 bus the last three days. Total June 
4, 64,000 bus, against 4,420,000 in 1917. 

Where license is revoked or a mill shut 
down by Food Administration order for 
a specified time, there shall be a, pro- 
portionate reduction made in the wheat 
allotment of the mill. : 

A great many communities in the 
Northwest have signed the pledge sug- 
gested by the Food Administration to 
abstain from the use of wheat products 
for the remainder of the crop year. 

The Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration has announced that mills 
which fail to grind wheat allotted to them 
by June 30, except for reasons beyond 
their control, shall hold such wheat sub- 
ject to redistribution to other mills under 
orders of the Grain Corporation. 

A. D. Wilson, the federal food admin- 
istrator for Minnesota, who has just re- 
turned from a conference with Mr. Hoov- 
er at Washington, states that it will be 
necessary to continue in force some of the 


restrictions in regard to the consumption . 


of wheat on the next crop, in order to 
accumulate a carry-over for the following 
year. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 1.—Production 
of flour by the Southeastern mills is now 
the lowest ever recorded. On account of 
the movement to obtain all available sup- 
plies for the government, there is prac- 
tically no demand, and the mills are de- 
voting nearly all of the output to export. 
The market is nominal, quotations being 
$10.40@11.25 bbl, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

Nearly all of the southeastern mills 
have balances due them on their allot- 
ments of wheat, and this situation as the 
season comes to an end naturally causes 
disappointment. 

Offerings of corn were of fairly liberal 
volume, but there was light demand, and 
prices declined during the week. Corn 
meal slow, with sales at widely varying 
prices. Bolted meal was quoted at $3.50@ 
3.80 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 

a capacity of 168,150 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 23,328, or 13.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 44,810 
bbls and 25 per cent of capacity last week, 
38 per cent the same week in 1917, 54.9 
per cent in 1916, 47.7 in 1915, 39.1 in 1914, 
39 in 1913 and 41.9 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 31 May 24 
Flour, bDIa .......-05005 10,500 15,100 
Wheat, DUS ...vecsitsceces 14,000 21,000 
Coen, BED 6 ive esevives 472,000 461,000 
Oata, BWP Wi isso tasicdee sé 187,850 249,000 


HANDLING THE NEW CROP 

Wheat is ripening rapidly, and it is ex- 
pected that cutting will be under way in 
Tennessee and Kentucky next week. The. 
food administration has appointed a com- 
mittee to see that all threshers are in good 
condition to take care of the wheat, and 
to prevent any loss by inefficiency. Thresh- 
ers not in condition will be taken out of 
commission. The committee will also be 
authorized to prevent profiteering by 
thresher-men. Last year, when there was 
a scarcity of threshers, there were reports 
of exorbitant charges. 

Millers frankly express theim.concern as 
to the future, on account of no regula- 
tions for the new crop having been an- 
nounced by the food administration. It 
is said that millers and grain dealers are 
not looking to plans for handling and 
accumulating the new crop, and a tele- 
gram has been sent to Mr. Hoover, urging 
early action with regard to this matter. 


e 
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The increase in railroad rates has add- 
ed to the problems of handling the new 
crop. The — of wheat at Savannah has 
heretofore based on export rate in 
effect from Ohio River points, and the 
— of rates to domestic bases will 
necessitate a change in the Grain Corpora- 
tion price. 

STOP SELLING FLOUR 

Nashville millers, jobbers and. retailers 
met at the Commercial Club this week, 
and unanimously adopted resolutions. not 
to sell any more pure wheat flour this sea- 
son, and calling on all to return at once 
all such flour to the government. Local 
concerns have already turned over 991,000 
Ibs, and steps will now be taken to get all 
available. Nashville Roller Millers 
have been made a repository. 

E. C. Faircloth, in addressing the meet- 
ing said that with a 25 per cent mixture 
the new wheat crop will be =. to 1,300,- 
000,000 bus. “Don’t grumble,” he said, 
“but let’s go along until December if 
necessary. If we do it we've got the 
Kaiser licked.” 

NOTES 
- Kentucky reports show field crops in 
fine condition, with wheat ripening rapidly. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

The Anglo-American Mill Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., has let contracts for extensive 
enlargement of its plant. 

The Hammond Co., R. L. Hammond, 
manager, will build a 200-bbl frame flour 
mill to replace the plant lost by fire at 
Laurinburg, N. C. , 

The Mutual Milling Co., organized at 
Goldsboro, N. C., with $25,000 capital, by 
H. Dixon and others, will erect a 60x60 
mill building to cost $8,000. 

The Williamsburg Liberty Milling Co., 
E. C. — president, has been or- 
ganized at Kingstr 
capital, and will build a flour mill. 

The ws aga oN (Ky.) Roller Mills have 
perfected plans to add two stories to 
present three-story plant, and will install 
machinery for corn meal, grits and corn 
flour. W. W. Patterson is superintendent 
of the plant. 

The will of Charles T. Ballard, late 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, has been probated. Mrs. Ballard is 
made executrix without bond. A _ one- 
half interest in the mill is left in trust 
for a period of 10 years. The estate is 
estimated at more than $1,000,000. 

Jonun Lerrer. 





Northwestern Crop Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Condition of 
wheat almost rfect. Corn-planting 
nearly completed; mostly up; cultivation 
started; fair stand. Oats 95 per cent. Rye 
heading; condition 85 per cent. 

A. Kreig, Sauk Rapids: Wheat very 
good ; oats 3 rye and corn fair. 

Plato Roller Mills, Plato: Crop fine. 
Plentiful rain. Oats a little thin from 
frost. 

H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud: Wheat, fine, 
deep growth; pleritiful moisture. Oats 
same. Rye, 40 per cent winter-killed; 20 
per cent plowed: up. Corn, too cold and 

et 


wet. F 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield: 
Wheat in perfect condition. In lowlands, 
oats and barley suffered ped from 
frost. Rye heading unevenly; winter- 
killed. 

A. C. Burmeister, Redwood Falls: 
Prospect for small grain could not be 
better. Corn outlook not so good; need 
warm and dry weather. 

Montrose Milling Co., Montrose: C 
conditions similar to 1917. Rye , 
Oats light. Winter wheat half, mostly 
resown with marquis. Weather favorable. 

Slayton Roller Mills, Slayton: Condition 
of wheat and oats excellent; corn good; 
rye rather thin. 

Hamlin Bros., Spring Valley: Crop con- 
ditions excellent. More rain than needed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Dickinson: Wheat looks Grain 


well rooted; plentiful moisture. ‘Rye not 
heavy; winter-killed. Oats and corn only 


raised for feeding purposes; small acre- 


age. Good prospects. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River: 
Rains improved crop. Badly-blown wheat 
showing up nicely. Rye damaged 25 to 


gstree, S. C., with $30,000. 
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For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 


the Food Administration, readers should see p: 


receding issues of The North- 


western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry cf the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade 
propose to de: 


iah who for the sake of a little extra_profit 
the wishes of the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 

DIVISION NO. 1 
R. 8S. Altman, Irwin, Pa. 

DIVISION NO. 2 


R. H. Baughman & Co., Stanford, Ky. 
Fountain Creek Mills, Columbia, Tenn. 
Adairville (Ky.) Mig. Co. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


Wagoner Mig. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
City Flour Mills, South Whitley, Ind. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
The Crystal Mills, Inc., Lake Crystal, Minn. 


DIVISION NO. 6 
Ozark Mig. Co., Farmington, Ark. 
DIVISION NO. 7 


Elsinore (Utah) Roller Mills. 

Raiza Mig. Co., Lewisville, Texas. 
Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Associated Farmers’ Mig. Co., Ogden, Uta 
N. P. Burtseher, Denver, Colo. 

J. A. Abernathy, Floydada, Texas. 
Ashland (Neb.) Mill & Grain Co. 


DIVISION NO. 8 


Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., Wi!la 
Walla, Wash; mill at Portland, Oregon 


DIVISION NO. 9 
J. T. Illbeg (cereal), Fresno, Cal. 








30 per cent by freezing. Oats and barley 
look good. Corn-planting begun. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Crop 
conditions fair. Considerable damage from 
high winds; wheat suffered some; oats 
damaged most. Need rain and warm 
weather. 

Electric Power Plant, Walhalla: Resow- 
ing considerable wheat. Just putting in 
flax, hemp and corn. Warmer; no rain. 

Jamestown: Weather and crop condi- 
tions ideal. 

Williston Mill Co., Williston: Wheat in 
good condition. Winter rye slightly dam- 


juity Milling & Power Co., Mott: Crop 
conditions favorable. Plentiful moisture. 
Cold weather and snow destroyed grass- 


hopper e, just hatching. 

ulm tan Co., Kulm: Plentiful rain; 
everything looks fine. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co. Grafton: 
Wheat looks fine; growing rapidly. Other 
crops look 

Richardton Roller Mills, Riehardton: 
Crop conditions good. Wheat further ad- 
vanced than 1917. Abundant moisture. 
Cool weather makes wheat stool well, and 
destroys thistles. Wheat acreage large; 
‘flax fairly large. 

Mandan: Heavy rains. Wheat condition 
excellent. Winter rye fine. Too cold for 
corn and oats. 

Schimel Bros., Balfour: Cooler and 
stand of wheat good, but a little short 
from cold weather. Moisture plentiful. 
Need warm weather. 

Walhalla Roller Mill Co., Walhalla: 
Wheat crop half of 1917. Oats and barley 
must be nearly all resown, account of wind 
and frost. inter rye nearly all frozen 
out. Too cold. 

Bismarck: Crop conditions excellent. 
Heavy rain. Ideal weather. 

‘Medina Milling Co., Medina: All crops 
look well. Rain. Cold nights. Need warm 
weather. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 3 

Herreid Milling Co., Herreid: Seedin 
completed. ' Weather favorable. Stand o 
grain extra , 

py oc M ane Ss bee 8 Wheat and 
oats fine stand; ng excellent progress. 
Some rye fields ; others ei or less 
spotted; winter-killed; conditions ideal. 


Soil thoroughly soaked. Too wet and too 
cool for corn; some damage from cut- 
worms. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: No change in very favorable crop 
outlook for Northwest. Weather cool; 
frosts; no damage. General heavy rains 
especially beneficial in many localities in 
Montana which needed moisture. 

Wheat, oats and barley have exception- 
ally fine stand and color. Rye starte:| to 
head in southern territory, but very spot- 
ted throughout the four states. North 
Dakota and Montana will show a slight 
increase in durum wheat acreage over !ast 
year, while Minnesota and South Dakota 
will have about the same. 

Considerable fear this spring that much 
seed corn used would not germinate; !)ut, 
since planting, it is showing up be!ter 
than expected. Cold weather held back 
growth of corn, and from some places 
there are reports of cutworms. 

Alfalfa and clover crops, as well as }»s- 
tures and hay lands, greatly benefited by 
late rains. neral prospects throughout 
four northwestern states t in year 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United S''' 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 








Baltimore .. 11 620 2,624 51 - 
Boston ...... 4 187 739 8 320 
Buffalo ..... $21 1,269 2,227 20 10 
Chicago .... 256 3,729 3,436 426 10 
Detroit ..... 24 66 115 2 ... 
Duluth ..... 46 1 87 1 138 
Galveston ... 21 251 Shy 38 
Indianapolis. 53 868 256 vee 
Kansas City. 65 1,798 818 16 ae 
Milwaukee.,. 3 712 186 35 
Minneapolis. . 59 557 507 «147 fee 
New Orleans. 5 $12 3,670 ... 99 
Newp. News. tes pie 795 
New York 72. 848 1,926 30 591 
Omaha ..... 16 702 911 = 13 1 
Peoria ...... 30 191 210 
Philadelphia. 14 383 1,577 1 oa 
St. Louis ... 3 403 490 . a 
Toledo ...... 27 «151024859139 
MOO see's 127 7 bd 





Totals..... 1,146 18,088 20,822 852 3°)" 
May 26, 1918 1,583 14,406 20,496 905 '""" 
June 2, 1917. 28,896 2,629 17,454 70% | '- 
June 8, 1916. 44,463 14,505 16,192 95! 
June 5, 1915. 18,185 11,053 11,361 250 

Changes for the week: Decreases- W 
387,000 bus; corn, 1,368,000; rye, 53,000 
ley, 18,000. . Increase—Oats, 326,000 bus. 
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direct with the European Department. 
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The flour market remains very quiet, 
the demand for London G. R. flour being 
light, while coun and outport flour is 
generally neglected, Millers in this city 
complain of a tendency in the flour ware- 
house to crowding, and in this connection 
it must be remembered that millers are 
not allowed to supply bakers with ‘more 
than a fortnight’s stock at once. 

‘The shortening of extraction from the 
wheat berry by 4 per cent is a step in the 
right direction, but so far the color of 
bread has not perceptibly been improved. 
Since millers have been putting a con- 
siderable proportion of ready-made wheat 
flour, chiefly American, into their sacks, 
the quality of our bread has ane 
but the color does not seem to any 
brighter; the control insists upon it being 
kept dark. 

This is awkward for millers who get out 
of store, or rather receive, because they 
have no choice in the matter, high-class 
patents made from such colory wheat as 
the American Pacific Coast affords, In 
that case the bright color has got to be 
broken down by admixtures of finely 
ground bran, or something of that kind, 

One effect of the excessive length mill- 
ers have had to take out of wheat during 
the last five months is to almost destroy 
the flourishing trade formerly transacted 
in this city in country and outport flour. 
Even after millers had to get 81 per cent 
of wheat flour, there were many buyers in 
this city ready to pay as much as 3s per 
sack carriage on outside flour because of 
the better color of country flour and that 
from some of the northern outports, as 
against. London made. 

But that advantage vanished after all 
millers had to get a percentage of 90 to 92 
per cent of wheat flour. There is still 
some country flour —t into this city, 
while outport mills which have permanent 
agents in London manage to get up a little 
just to keep their connection going till the 
war is over. But this trade is a mere 
dribble to what it was even a year ago. 

Yesterday there was the usual weekly 
allocation of white flour, which has re- 
cently been sli ed increased for the spe- 
cific purpose of allowing bakers outside of 
London to get a little. The additional 
allowance does not bring a bag more of 
white flour into use in London proper. 
Mor over, acting under the orders of the 
control, jobbers have to scatter what they 
have to sell over a wider area, which means 
that their cirele of customers is increased, 
while the amount allowed to each buyer is 
Sensibly diminished. 

_ The white flour now being given out con- 

sists mostly of Canadian exports and 
Ame: ican winter wheat patents, the latter 
apparently coming from a pretty wide 
area, but the soft ty predominating. 
This 's sold to jobbers at the flat rate of 
50s 3:1 ex-store, and to bakers at 51s 9d, all 
carriize and delivery charges being on the 
buyer. The flat rate of 44s 3d ex-mill for 
all home-made flour is maintained, with 
the sime terms of discount and delivery 
as in the case of imported white flour. 


OATMEAL © 
_ The oatmeal market is rather stronger, 
'n consequence, apparently, of stocks on 
spot having run down to some extent. 
There is still some Midlothian at £38@ 
£33 10s per ton, while Aberdeen is avail- 
able it £33 10s. There is no Irish oat- 
meal on spot, but there is some coarse 


‘through greatl 





American at £32 10s, while the medium 
and fine varieties are offered at £32, re- 
spectively. Rolled oats are rather scarce 
on spot, Midlothian being held at £33@ 
£33 10s per ton, while Aberdeen is quoted 
at £33. There is some Irish on offer at 
£35@36, while a little American is still 
available at £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is extremely scarce, as might 
be expected when such abnormal lengths 
are taken out of wheat. But for the con- 
troller’s fiat, which keeps both middlings 
and bran to the fixed price of £13 per ton 
ex-mill, both of those products would soar 
to heights which have never yet been 
known in this market. 


THE MONEY SITUATION - 


Money has been in abundant supply 
throughout the week, with demand, - 
ever, practically nil. Loans for the day 
are obtainable at 2@3 per cent, and for a 
week at 3@3%. 

A- moderate number of bills are on offer 
in the discount market, but most of the 
business passing is in treasury bills. Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3 7-16@ 
3¥, per cent, four months’ at 31, @3 9-16, 
six months’ at 3 9-16@3%%, and trade bills 
at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The return of the Bank of England last 
week showed an improvement in the stock 
of gold. At present the stock amounts to 
£61,360,987, against £55,075,233 a year 
ago. On the other hand, the bank’s re- 
serve is lower than a year ago by about 
£4,000,000, the present figures being 
£30,371,767. 


DOGS AND DOG BISCUIT 


Owners of dogs are in considerable dis- 
tress over their inability to secure any 
dog biscuits. Since the long percentage 
of wheat extraction was introduced and 
the importations of low-gtade flours 
ceased, the dog-biscuit manufacturers have 
been unable to secure the necessary ma- 
terials for their manufacture. Now that 
old supplies have been used up, the market 
is quite bare of the commodity. 

The question has become so acute that 
it has referred to Parliament, as 
dog owners and dog-biscuit manufacturers 
require some pronouncement as to what is 
to be done in the matter. If the manufac- 
ture of dog biscuits is to continue, facili- 
ties must given for the procuring of 
the necessary materials; if not, it will 
mean the destruction of a large number of 
dogs, for with no meat and no dog biscuit 
obtainable for them the difficulty of feed- 
ing them will be insurmountable. 


RECORD HARVEST EXPECTED 


It is reported from Mesopotamia that, 
owing to the enormous increase of land 
brought under cultivation this year, 
improved irrigation, the 
harvest is likely to be the largest ever 

arnered in that country. Great tracts of 
and have been rendered fertile through 
the clearing out of a number of canals 
that had become useless. To have plen- 
teous stores of grain after years of starva- 
tion will be matter of rejoicing to the in- 
habitants of the Holy Land and those in 
charge of the commissariat. 





LIVERPOOL, MAY 7 

The allocations of imported flour for 
distribution among retailers have been 
made on the usual scale at regulation 
prices, bakers having to 7 base 9d per 280 
lbs for their supplies. ral quantities 
have also been released to millers for use 
in their manufacture of the government 
standard grade, which is still obtainable 
at 44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 

Local millers report a normal demand, 
and all needful requirements are duly 
supplied. Imported low-grade flours are 








missing, only flours for human consump- 
tion being in evidence. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 6 

The flour situation in Glasgow and the 
west of Scotland is quiet; that is to say, 
bakers and other consumers are getting 
their wants supplied with no difficulty. The 
millers throughout the country are well 
supplied with wheat at the moment, and 
for this reason the government is not giv- 
ing out large quantities. 

Of course, bakers would only be too 
glad to accept more flour were it avail- 
able, for in pre-war days they always had 
ample supplies in their lofts. There is no 
question that the loaf they now produce 
is so palatable that in some cases it is 

referred to what takes the place of fancy 
read. With the restrictions on other 
classes of food, it is scarcely surprising 
that bread should be popular, and were 
jams and jellies on freer sale the demand 
for bread would doubtless increase. 

At Edinburgh there is a quiet, steady 
demand for flour, the government regula- 
tion straight-run flour being quoted at 
44s 3d per 280 lbs. 

Oatmeal has been to the firm side in 
Glasgow. In some cases holders were 
asking 1s advance. Scottish oatmeal is 
offered at 77s 64@79s per 280 Ibs, Cana- 
dian at 68s 6d@70s, and Midlothian at 80s. 





IRISH MARKETS, MAY 6 


Bakers report a heavier demand for 
bread, and merchants, while drawing larg- 
er supplies from the mills, have no stock. 
The increased demand for bread is chiefly 
in the large industrial center of Belfast 
and the city of Dublin, but the calls for 
flour are chiefly from country districts 
where at this time of the year the keepin 
quality of potatoes is not quite so good, 
and they require flour to mix with them 
when being used. 

There are no complaints as to the dis- 
tribution of imported flour, but some extra 
supervision has been arranged for by the 
food controller, who has appointed in- 
spectors to visit the offices of the different 
distributors and make ‘sure that the allo- 
cations are made in proper and fair 
quantities. 

General satisfaction has been expressed 
at the report that the government will 
allow a shorter extract of flour from 
wheat and a larger mixture of fine flour. 
This will have a twofold a it 
will improve the quality of the bread, and 
give a larger proportion of offal just at a 
time when Irish farmers are at their wits’ 
end to get pig feed. 

There is no change in the prices of 
flour, which are as follows: spring and 
American winter wheat, 51s 34 ex-store, 
and to bakers, 51s 9d. Home-made flour 
is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and dealers. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is again in very strong de- 
mand and £35 per ton is easily obtain- 
able for ordinary cuts, but supplies are in 
the hands of merchants, as millers are 
mostly all shut down, owing to the scarcity 
of oats. Seedtime is over, and it was ex- 
pected that larger supplies would then be 
available, but as this has not come about 
it is evident that between home consump- 
tion and the demand of the military au- 
thorities they have gone away quicker than 
was expected. ; 

Large quantities of south of Ireland 
oats have come north and been ground into 
mash for feeding purposes, which is caus- 
ing oats to be very scarce in all the south- 
ern towns. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unchanged from a week 
ago, and are quoted at £13 per ton, ex- 
mill, in bulk. To this has to be added 
transport charges, cartage and 35s for 
bags. Merchants get an allowance of 7s 





6d per ton, but this price is only nominal, 
as offals are unpurchasable at the pres- 
ent time, owing to scarcity. 

There is no change in the situation re- 
garding feedingstuffs. Linseed cakes are 
almost unobtainable at any price, but cot- 
ton cakes have been rather more plentiful 
from home crushers. 


AMERICAN CORN MILLERS 


(Continued from page 772.) 
At the present price of corn, in a 1,000-bbl 
mill 2 per cent additional loss in drying 
would mean something more than $150 
per day. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 215 shows results 
of exhaustive tests as to the effect of fat 
on the keeping qualities of corn products. 
This bulletin shows the whole-kernel meal 
when dried down to 11.79 per cent mois- 
ture became rancid in 20 weeks, and at the 
expiration of 16 weeks contained 46.5 cc 
acidity. 

“Our experiments have shown that meal 
from which no feed had been removed . 
became rancid and took on an excessive 
amount of acidity much quicker than meal 
containing the same amount of fat from 
which the bran had been removed. In 
other words, while there is absolutely no 
question that fat enters into the keeping 
qualities of meal, the elimination of the 
bran, even though the fat is not reduced, 
materially helps the keeping qualities. 

“We developed the fact that whole- 
kernel meal contained 3.80 per cent fat, 
and, dried down to 12 per cent moisture, 
had over 40 ce acidity at the expiration 
of 15 weeks, and showed a -tendency to 
become rancid at the expiration of 16 
weeks, while standard meal contained 4.95 
per cent fat, or over 1 per cent more fat 
than whole-kernel meal, had less than 30 cc 
acidity at the expiration of 20 weeks, and 
at the expiration of 24 weeks showed only 
slight evidence of becoming rancid. Both 
of these meals were ground from corn run- 
ning 21 ce acidity, but while the whole- 
kernel meal ran 21 cc acidity, the standard 
meal only contained 18.4 cc when fresh 
milled. 

“The result of our many weeks’ tests 
in our laboratory and the result of the 
government investigations as outlined in 
bulletin No. 215 show conclusively that 
fat enters into the keeping qualities of 
corn products. This being the case, the 
necessity of reduction of fat is self- 
evident. 

“As far as we have been able to find 
out, there are only two first-class meth- 
ods of removing or eliminating the germ 
or fat. Both have their good qualities and 
ardent supporters. We will not discuss 
what is known as the original degerminat- 
ing method, as the products from this 
method are standardized and high class, 
and these products are already staple and 
not perishable. Then, too, this method is 
aor or less wasteful in both food and 
fuel. 

“I take it the majority of us are inter- 
ested in the roller system of degermina- 
tion. This system, correctly handled, gives 
a larger per cent of food products with a 
minimum consumption of power, but un- 
fortunately is more or less under sus- 
picion because it has not been standard- 
ized; its products have not been stand- 
ardized, and simply grinding meal on rolls 
does not mean the products are deger- 
minated. We know of a great many 
large mills grinding meal on rolls who 
are not degerminating. 

“To properly degerminate on the roller 
system it is necessary to have the proper 
corrugations, proper flow of the mills, 
proper separation, proper tempering and 
aspiration and, above all, first-class, ex- 

rt corn millers. No first-class flour 
miller would expect his floor sweeper to 
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mill successfully for him, yet a number 
of corn mills are operated by millers who 
havep’t much more technical knowledge 
than the ordinary floor sweeper. 

“Some of our own members doubt the 
ability to degerminate with rolls, but there 
is absolutely no occasion for this doubt. 
We have been making some experiments 
in our laboratory the last few weeks with 
the following results: 

“On corn averaging 3.70 per cent fat we 
made a degerminated cream meal running 
1.42 per cent fat, a standard meal run- 
ning 4.75 per cent fat, and hominy feed 
running 9.90 per cent fat. The acidity of 
the corn before cleaning ran 25 cc, and 
when milled 22 cc. The acidity of the 
cream meal was 16.50 cc. The acidity of 
the standard meal was 19.50 cc. Mois- 


ture of the corn when ground was 17 per 


cent. 

“The average moisture of the meal was 
11.2 per cent. We had 7 per cent shrink- 
age; made 20 per cent feed, making 43 per 
cent degerminated cream meal and 29 per 
cent standard meal. This per cent is based 
on 100 per cent of the whole corn as it 
went to the mill. Actually 60 per cent 
of the meal we made was degerminated 
cream meal and 40 per cent was standard. 
Our mill is so arranged that we can cut 
any stream into any product we care to. 

‘While making this run, we obtained 
the following results in making a fat test 
of each stream: first stream ran 2.70 per 
cent fat; second, 1.90; third, .90; fourth, 
.65; fifth, .30; sixth, 1.75; seventh, 1.33; 
eighth, 2.75; ninth, 7.57; tenth, 5.20; feed, 
9.90. 

“We ran streams Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
into the degerminated cream section, and 
streams Nos. 1, 8, 9 and 10 into the stand- 
ard meal section. You will notice that 
streams 3, 4 and 5 show an average of less 
than 62 per cent fat. These are the 
straight table grit streams. 

“In making corn flour we use identi- 
cally the same streams as outlined above 
for the degerminated cream meal. In 
making an — meal running around 
2.60 per cent fat it is only necessary for 
us to run streams Nos. 9 and 10 into our 
feed. 

“Of course, the fat in degerminated 
products will ag! somewhat with the 
amount of fat in the corn. However, the 
following is the result given us on a ship- 
ment of a number of cars, which gives 
you an idea about how nearly uniform you 
can keep fat on a roller degerminating 
system, provided, first, your mill is prop- 
erly equipped; second, that you have first- 
class sailhies and third, that you have 
either a laboratory in your own mill or 
have connection with a laboratory so you 
may know just what you are doing. 

“The amount of fat shown in each case 
represents the average test furnished us 
on different cars shipped: 1.45, 1.45,. 1.17, 
1.25, 1.15, 1.37, 1.35, 1.33, 1.50, 1.30, 1.30, 
1.35, 1.28, 1.60, 1.40, 1.50. Of course, we 
can change the percentage of fat by sim- 
ply eliminating or adding different 
streams. 

ACIDITY 


“We have found it very helpful to know 
the degrees of acidity in corn and prod- 
ucts. We have found that all corn con- 
tains an acid reacting substance which 
gives the corn a certain degree of acidity. 
We have tested corn running as low as 
11 ce and as high as 80 cc. The United 
States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 102 shows that the range in 
acidity in corn varies from 9@10 cc to 
over 100 cc. We have found that the prin- 
cipal source of acidity in corn is the germ 
and bran. 

“At the same time, meal that has been 
degerminated but not properly kiln-dried 
and sterilized will show a marked increase 
in acidity with time. We have found that 
the acidity increases more rapidly in a 
meal running high in fat than it does in 
one with a low fat content. Yet, we have 
found that the elimination of the bran 
materially retards the increase in acidity. 
We have found that sterilization with in- 
tense heat greatly retards the increase in 
acidity, and after the sterilization is prop- 
erly completed and the moisture reduced 
to 11 per cent or below, the increase in 
acidity is practically checked. 

“We have found as a rule that the de- 
grees of acidity in corn we inversely 
with its germinating power. High acidity 
corn usually runs low in germination. Ex- 
tremely low acidity corn. shows a very 
high per cent of germination. As a rule, 
damaged corn will show a very high range 
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of acidity. We have found that acidity 
can range as high as 40 ce without ma- 
terially affecting the smell, taste or ap- 
pearance of degerminated meal. But any 
meal running over 40 cc acidity is not safe. 

“We have found that acidity in corn 
runs very high this year. But because it 
runs high in the "ager and bran, it is pos- 
sible to materially reduce the acidity in 
the meal. For instance, corn running as 
high as 281% ce acidity, when ground re- 
duces the acidity in the degerminated 
meal to 19 ec, while corn running around 
20 ce acidity showed only 14 cc in the de- 
germinated meal. We have found that 
degrees of acidity increased very rapidly 
in heating corn. 

“We are convinced that sterilization and 

roper reduction of moisture and the re- 
duction of fat is essential in the manu- 
facture of high-grade corn products. Our 
investigation has led us to believe that the 
reduction of moisture and fat are very 
essential, and we know that the degrees 
of acidity are a very important item and 
that the checking of acidity is impera- 
tive. This can be done, first, by the re- 
duction of moisture; second, by reduction 
or elimination of fat; and third, by ster- 
ilization. 

“All of which leads us to recommend 
that a first-class mill immediately equip a 
laboratory in its own plant or arrange a 
working basis with some first-class labora- 
tory, because it is eminently essential that 
you know what you are doing, and that 
hoe mill your products on a scientific 

asis. Remember that a good corn miller 
is more essential than a good flour miller; 
that you must have efficiency in your plant. 

“In my humble judgment it is essen- 
tial that we establish at once a set of 
standards that will put the corn-milling 
industry on a high plane, that we religious- 
ly live up to these standards, and that we 
let the American people know the high 
quality of corn products properly manu- 
factured and standardized. In other 
words, high standards pec. main- 
tained and supported by efficiency and 
by effective publicity. We cannot afford 
to make low standards simply to fit pres- 
ent conditions. 

“We should adopt high standards, and 
make proper changes in our milling meth- 
ods to reach them. It is a very simple 
matter to change the flow and corrugation 
and tempering system of any roller deger- 
minating mill so as to get results as out- 
lined above. Because we haven’t done so 
in the past, is no reason we should not do 
so now. 

“No discussion would be complete with- 
out the ‘why’ or philosophy of corn-mill- 
ing. Of course, primarily, we are all in the 
business for selfish motives. We want to 
make money, and we want to be success- 
ful. In normal times it is something to 
help feed the world, but in times like 
these it is the one great thing. Fighters, 
finances and food will win this great 
struggle for freedom and democracy, and 
the great food on which our country, and 
to a certain extent our associates in war, 
are depending, is corn products. So it 
devolves on you men, members of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation and 
operators of corn millers’ industry, to do 
not your bit but your level best.” 

The first evening of the convention a 
banquet was held in the Florentine room 
of the Congress Hotel. 


Tuesday’s Session 

It was announced on the programme 
that the first meeting of the last day 
would be an éxecutive session. This was 
changed, and all millers present, as well 
as others who were interested in corn-mill- 
ing, attended the gathering. 

J. W. Morrison, of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc., addre the meet- 
ing on “Standardization of Grades.” His 
first remarks pertained to the converting 
of the corn crop of the United States into 
clean, wholesome and palatable food. He 
— millers to know the quantities avail- 
able and the amount which probably 
would be needed for consumption. 

Mr. Morrison further said: “When we 
speak of the corn crop of the United 
States as 3,000,000,000 bus, we do not 
realize its meaning, and when we speak of 
furnishing a bread ration to the nations of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Serbia, also our own people, we do not 
comprehend the task. Let us illustrate 
these statements more clearly : 

“If the ears of the corn crop of the 
United States were placed end to end in 


a continuous line, they would reach around 
the globe 1,136 times, making a golden 
band 189 feet 4 inches wide. If the entire 
crop were placed in freight cars, 3,000,000 
would be required to hold it, making a 
solid train 22,727 miles in length, reaching 
nearly around the earth. If cut into trains 
of 30 cars each, it would make 100,000 
trains, requiring 100,000 engines to pull 
them. 

“If we had nothing except this corn 
crop for bread, it would furnish a ration 
to the population of the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, France, Belgium and 
Serbia for two years. No other manu- 
facturers of food have such a supply of 
raw material from which to draw, and no 
other food manufacturers have such a 
tremendous possibility for demand as the 
corn millers of America. 

“The corn belt will move toward the 
Southeast, seeking a long growing season 
and abundance of water. Every acre of 
corn producing 50 bus requires 813 tons 
of water before reaching maturity, and 
one inch of rainfall only gives 113 tons of 
water per acre. 

“We missed a golden opportunity, long 
wished and hoped for by corn millers, 
when the substitution rule promulgated 
by the Food Administration went into 
effect. Corn millers who had made ade- 
quate preparation congratulated them- 
selves on the fact that at last the hour had 
come. Mr. Hoover was the Moses who 
could lead them out of bondage. But, 
alas! their hopes were blasted, their plans 
defeated, and today corn-milling has lost 
prestige, has been forced to give up well- 
earned ground, and must now entrench to 
hold the line while gathering forces for 
a new offensive.” 

Discussion of Mr. Morrison’s address, 
the definition of corn millfeed, and an 
educational. propaganda designed to 
standardize its use, followed. The mem- 
bers were also interested in the possibili- 
ties of the need for a federation trade- 
mark and proper means for its exploita- 
tion. 

Another subject discussed was that of 
needed hedging reforms to insure pur- 
chase and sale of milling corn against 
products contracts. It was suggested that 
the federation might employ a capable 
chemist to work out technical problems 
relating to corn composition and best 
methods for use of corn products. 

Following this, there was a short session 
of the board of directors, and then ad- 
journment was. taken, 


Those Present 


From Arkansas: W. N. Adams, Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co. 

Georgia: Paul H. Dunbar, Clark Milling 
Co., Augusta. 

Chicago: -W. O. Gordon, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co; A. G. Rudolph, American Miller; 
Richard Pride, Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co; 
Cc. M. Yager, H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller; C. 
H, Challien, The Northwestern Miller; W. H. 
Adderly, Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co; Douglas B. Lackey, secretary, American 
Corn Millers’ Federation. 

Illinois: D. G. Green, L. EB. Slick & Co., 
Bloomington; J. M. Allen, Shellabarger Ele- 
vator Co., Decatur; J. E. Ashbrook, J. 8. Ash- 
brook Co., Mattoon; Frank Bishopp, E. D. 
Risser, Bishopp Cereal Co., Sheldon; A. B. 
Hammil, Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Indiana: James H, Genung, American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis; R. B. Lancaster, 
La Fayette (Ind.) Corn Flour Mills; George 
H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co; R. L. Squibb, Squibb-Carter-Squibb Co., 
Lawrenceburg. 

Iowa: James Boyce, Purity Oats Co., Dav- 
enport; C, A. Godfrey, Beaver Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines. 

Kansas: J. H. Kamm, Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville; J. R, Fair, 8. P. Kramer, 
Kramer-Fair Milling Co., Tonganoxie; A. 
Boyce Forbes, Forbes Milling Co., Topeka; 
O. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

Kentucky: J. W. Morrison, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co; E. P. Cooke, Ballard's 
Corn Mills, Louisville; L. C. Ewing, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Cereal Mill Co; R. E. Wathen, 
= 5 A. McCrann, Wathen Milling Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Maryland: 8. F. Evans, Baltimore (Md.) 
Pearl Hominy Co. 

Michigan: Charles A, Steinwachs, U. 8. 
Frumentum Co., Detroit. 

Minnesota: Franklin Edwards, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Thomas L. Clark, Clarx 
Milling ‘Co., Minneapolis; Frank EB. Huhn, 
Alex G. Huhn, A. Huhn Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis; Charles Vogtel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm; Charles T. Olson,. secretary, and 
A. S. More, assistant secretary, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona. 

Missouri: Reynier Van Evera, secretary, 
Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, Kansas City; 
J. P. Mabrey, secretary, Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson; W. W. Marshall, Kimball 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Hugo Roos, Modern 
Miller, Kansas City; J. W. Craver, P. H. 
Lawson, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph; 
L. R. Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston; John B. Watkins, Essmueller Mill 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis; J. F. Forster, 
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Clover Leaf Milling Co., Wellington; T, J. 
Johns, Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. 

Nebraska: W. T. Carroll, T. L. Carroll Co. 
(Gothenburg Electric Mills), Gothenburg; BR. 
M. Ford, secretary, Nebraska Corn Mills, Lin- 
coln; E. S. Miller, president, Miller Cerea| 
Mills, Omaha; Chauncy Abbott, president, 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 

New York: George F, Booth, Buffa!o 
CN. Y.) Cereal Co. 

North Carolina: W. M, Speed, Austir- 
Heaton Co., Durham; H. E. Boney, Boney .«: 
Harper Milling Co., Wilmington. 

Ohio: J. Edgar Strader, manager, Circ].- 
ville (Ohio) Milling Co; O. M, Richards, 
treasurer, Richards & Evans Co., Cortland: 
E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon: 
W. H. Haskell, W. H. Haskell & Co., Toledo. 

Ontario: F. W. Arnold, Chisholm Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Pennsylvania: T. R. Hillard, Miner-Hillarg 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre; R. J. Foster, Jer- 
sey Cereal Food Co., Cereal. 

Tennessee: C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smi:h 
& Co., Knoxville; L. E. Davy, John Wade & 
Sons, Memphis; A. E. Sparks, secretary a) 
treasurer, Newport (Tenn.) Mill Co; Geor;-e 
Dahnke, Dahnke-Walker Milling Co,, Union 
City; L. R. Donelson, Yates & Donelson Co, 
Memphis. 

Virginia: Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Milis, 
Richmond, 

Wisconsin: Charles A. Krause, Chas. \. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; C. Dodge, 
Cereal Mills Co., Wausau; H. H. Humphrey, 
Dodge-Hooker Mills, Wausau. 


C. H. Cuarten. 





DISHONESTY IN COMPETITION 


Federal Trade Commission Asks Legislation 
to Eliminate Vicious Practices of 
Commercial Bribery 


Wasurnorton, D. C., June 1.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has asked both 
branches of Congress to enact legislation 
to preserve “fair and free competition” in 
trade by eliminating the vicious practices 
of commercial bribery. In a communica- 
tion to Congress the commission states, 
“commercial bribery has been found to be 
general throughout many branches of in- 
dustry, and scores of complaints have been 
issued by it on that account. Fourteen 
states at present have laws prohibiting 
such practices, but they fail to reach the 
root of the evil and eradicate it—in fact, 
are practically dead letters. The com- 
mission can only deal with commercial 
bribery as an unfair method of competi- 
tion, having no criminal jurisdiction, and 
can deal only with one side, having no 
power to reach the receiver.” 

The communication to Congress further 
reads in part: “The practice is one which 
has been condemned alike by business 
men, legislatures and courts, including 
among the business men those who have 
finally resorted to it in self-defense in 
competing with less scrupulous rivals or 
in selling to concerns whose employees 
have extorted commissions under threats 
to destroy or disapprove goods submitted 
to them for test. 

“How prevalent the practice is, and how 
great the need of legislation seems to be, 
is illustrated by the statement of one man 
of prominence in an industry who wel- 
comed the proceedings of the commission 
destined to destroy the practice, with this 
statement: 

“*From an experience of 30 years in the 
industry, I don’t believe that there is a 
single house in it that has not had to pay 
bribes to hold old business or to obtain 
new business. Bribery is inherently «lis- 
honest and tends to dishonesty, and is un- 
fair to competitors and customers, and | 
don’t believe it ever will be stopped until 
made a crime by the United States ; ov- 
ernment.’ 

“How thoroughly insidious this practice 
has become may be illustrated by two ex- 
periences of representatives of the com- 
mission, In one case an employee frankly 
stated that he was ‘entitled to 10 per «cnt, 
and any one who demands more is a gi «ft- 
er? Another was so fully imbued with 
the justice of his claim that he de-ired 
tle representative of the commission to 
assist him in enforcing the collection «{ an 
unpaid so-called ‘commission’ ! 

Corrupt employees having the p wer 
to spoil and pprove materials ‘ave 
been able to bid one salesman agains‘ an- 
other until in many cases they have ex- 


torted secret commissions, so-calle:, 4s 
large as 20 per cent of the value 0: the 
sold, 


“Fourteen states have statutes str'king 
at the practice, and yet it tends to ,'ow. 
When competition crosses state lines, state 
statutes with respect to trade practices 
are not actively enforced. 

“The need for action by Congress seems 
apparent. It seems also that Congress has 
sufficient power to strike at the entire 
practice, inasmuch as it has power not 
only to prohibit such transactions in in- 
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terstate commerce, but under the Minne- 
sota Rate and Shreveport cases has power 
to remove any obstructions which may 
prevent or hamper shipments in interstate 
commerce. 

“To illustrate, if a company doing busi- 
ness solely within one state resorts 
through its agents to this vicious method 
of competition, it will surely hamper, if 
not make it impossible for a manufacturer 
of another state seeking to compete hon- 
estly to make any sales into such state ex- 

cept by resorting to like vicious and unfair 
practices. Congress undoubtedly has the 
power to remove such obstruction from 
the path of the interstate competitor. 

“The commission, therefore, respectful- 
ly recommends that Congress consider the 
enactment in the public interest as an aid 
to the preservation of fair and free com- 
p tition, a sufficient law striking at the 
unjustifiable and vicious practices of com- 
mercial bribery; and that such law be so 
comprehensive as to strike at each person 
participating in any such transactions.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

lor the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this. depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED. 








W..NTED—ENGINEER IMMEDIATELY OR 
Aug. 1, Address 1276, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; state age, give reference and sal- 
ary expected. Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 





field, Ohio. 

WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR SPRING 
wheat mill; must be able to keep mill in 
first-class trim and have _ up-to-date 


knowledge of milling. Address Box 397, 


Richardton, N. D. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
who understands the flour: business from 
A to.Z; must have A-1 references; good 
salary to right party; must be beyond draft 





age, Address 1310, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
WE ARE IN NEED OF 


three or four flour salesmen to 
cover territory in central states; 
well established trade, well ad- 
vertised brands and_ splendid 
backing from office. If you know 
you can make good apply in con- 
fidence to 444, care Northwest. 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





STATE SALESMEN WANTED 
—Southwestern mill of large ca- 
pacity and developed trade de- 
sires to engage head salesman 
for each of the states of Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Iowa; only men 
with exceptional experience and 
ability to handle men need ap- 
ply; give references and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 
448, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$00-BBL MILL IN SOUTHWEST HAS 
opening for office man, capable of assum- 
ing charge in absence of manager; give 
full references and state salary expected. 
Adana 445, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SECOND MILLER IN LARGE INTERIOR 
mill in southern Minnesota; state age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and references. 
Address 1286, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR CENTRAL STATES TER- 
ritory; flour experience not necessary, but 
must have real selling ability; state age, 
experience, references, salary expected; all 
replies treated as confidential. Address 
1305, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


OPENING FOR GOOD MAN TO SELL 
health and accident insurance; one repre- 
sentative of the Inter-State B. M. 
earned $105 in three days last week; good 
open territory; experience not necessary; 
let us explain. Inter-State Business Men’s 
Accident Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 











CEREAL MILLER 
Wanted — Cereal miller 
for 2,500-bbl corn goods 
mill; good position for 
competent man; give 
complete particulars in 
first letter. Address 441, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES-MANAGER OPEN FOR 
engagement; extensive and success- 
ful selling and advertising experi- 
ence; has originated and directed 
national selling campaign involving 
salesmen, ‘jobbers and dealers; can 
show excellent record of results pro- 
duced; fully competent to exploit 
intelligently any high-class products, 
particularly in cereal line; at present 
employed, but seeks larger field with 
greater opportunity to develop; will 


furnish full particulars and refer- 
ences; either Canada or United 
States. Address Box 120, care North- 


western Miller, Toronto, Canada, 


- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN 
accountant wants position with milling 
concern; knows the business thoroughly. 
Address 1311, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill; know how to run mill by government 
regulations; widely experienced in all 
grain; married; 40 years of age; can come 
as soon as needed. Address 1313, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ENGINEER WANTS POSITION WITH 
good mill where he will have charge; have 
had many years’ experience; have indi- 
cator, first-class papers and references; 
familiar with all work around plant. Ad- 
dress 1278, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


ENGINEER WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, steam and gas, last five years with 
United States government license; best of 
references, married, 39 years old, native 
of Kansas, wants charge of plant, Kansas 














preferred. Write or wire H. Gundy, 
U. 8. I. 8., Parker, Ariz. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


open for a position; have had 10 years’ 
flour experience, both as territory salesman 
and travelling sales-manager in complete 
charge of entire field force and all terri- 
tories; have personally covered every large 
city from Boston to Chicago and every 
state from Maine to Illinois. If interested, 
please address 1270, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PART INTEREST IN 50-BBL MILL FOR 
sale at a bargain; position as manager 
goes with it at a good salary; mill run- 
ning and doing good business; if interested 
write 1307, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—TO BUY INTEREST IN MILL 
to move to Montana wheat country where 
mills are needed. Address 1262, -eare 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 
flour mill, established trade. For particu- 
lars write M, J. Ryan, 790 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





AN UP-TO-DATE 50-BBL MILL IN THE 
best territory in North Dakota, plenty of 
wheat at mill door, running and doing 
good business. Address 1306, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x24 
Barnard &. Leas rolls with chain oiling 
bearings. Standard Milling Co., Stuttgart, 
Ark, 





LET US FIND BUYERS FOR YOUR MILL, 
mill. equipment, or idle machinery that is 
in good serviceable condition. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FLOUR MILL IN NORTH DA- 
kota, Minnesota or Montana; 100 to 300-bbI 
capacity; must be in good condition and 
good location, and at a right price. Ad- 
dress 1301, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition, Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—SLIGHTLY USED LABORA- 
tory apparatus for baking tests; first-class 
condition; Despatch oven No. 90, inside 
dimensions 20x12 inches; Despatch proof- 
ing cabinet No. 610, inside dimensions 11x 
29 inches. W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
23 Beaver Street, New York City. 








FOR SALE—THE FOLLOWING MACHIN- 
ery, which is all in first-class condition: 
one size 3 Plansifter for four breaks and 
two reductions; one size 3 Plansifter for 
eight reductions; one size 15 Plansifter 
scalper, four sieves; one No. 2 & L. 
Horizontal Long Scourer, 45 bus capacity; 
one No. 3 Beal Close Scourer, 50 to 80 bus. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 





ATTENTION — EXCELLENT LOCATION 
for mixed feed mill for sale. Our plant 
located on tracks of Pennsylvania and New 
York Central railways; four acres of ground 
with buildings suitable for mill purposes; 
good power plant, consisting of two Corliss 
engines, about 275 h-p, and two 60x18 H. 
T. boilers, all in first-class operating condi- 
tion; if interested, write us for full par- 
ticulars. National Malting Co., Postal Tel- 
egraph Building, Chicago, Ill. 





SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE 10-SECTION AND 
one eight-section Plansifter, each $400; one 
double stand 9x24 Case rolls, good as new, 
$400; one No. 6 Invincible corn scourer, 
$175; one double stand 6x20 Willford rolls, 
lacking only tightener, $100; one No, 00 
Smith purifier, $75; also full 200-bbl equip- 
ment and several 50-bbl equipments; also 
many sizes and styles of nearly all mill 
machinery. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
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is BUY MORE i 


vincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











Box Cars 


10—60,000 capacity, 33 ft. to 35 ft. 
long. 3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
All metal trucks. 
Metal body bolsters. 
Overhauled. First class. 


Quick Shipment 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN = a 70 BARGAIN 
PAGES IN RAILS, CARS, LOCO- 
_o ES, MACHINERY, TANKS, 








clean record, 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large southwestern mill wants to engage best available man 
as general superintendent; must have long experience, absolutely 
be equipped to handle large mill, and be thorough- 
ly high grade in every way; we don’t want a man worth less 
than $3,000 a year and would rather pay more to a man who is 
worth it; applications confidential. 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Address 446, care North- 











The Sunshine Mill 





Lehrack Contracting & 
Engineering Co., kansas city, Mo. 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
os! anne MILL and 
VATOR CONSTRUCTION 
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The Wortihweetern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











Cream the West fl 
Springfield 
Torontos Pride 


Steel 


MILLERS OF CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Actual daily running capacity 3000 barrels 


oe 
We are Closer 10 you That you 
TWINK — WAICA Means Guick 


service. Look at fhemap 








Norris Grain n Co., Ltd. 


We are giving spect sor aco al attention to 
the wants of Canadian mills buying 
Manitoba wheat and other grains. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Address: Grain Exchange 


The T. H. Taylor Company 


LIMITED 


Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
and Blended Flour 


- CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
rrespondence solicited. 


Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 


The Wm. Snider Milling Co. 


LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Canada Food Board, License No. 104 











Northland Milling Company, Ltd. 


Daily Capacity 500 Barrels 
Our mill at Oak Lake, Manitoba, is now making the 
new standard flour under license of the Canadian Food 
Controller. By reason of the excellence of our plant 
and great care taken in manufacture, the quality of 
flour is everything the baker or housewife could desire. 
Selected Manitoba wheats of the best grades ensure 
strength and high food value. 


HEAD OFFICE: ga. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Hatierarn” All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Wheat Flour t location and long experience 


Exporters: Hard Our excellen 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, . Peas, Meals, Etc. insureservice. ray dane ap a 


Toronto Milling Co., La. 
Millers of . 
Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


C. P. R. Building. TORONTO, CANADA 


Nia: Grain & Flour 
ills Co., Ltd. 


Grain Receivers Grain Shippers 
Grain and Flour Exporters 


Royal Bank Building, TORONTO, CANADA 


Canadian Flour Export 
Co., Ltd. # 


wheat flour for 
account. 





TORONTO, CANADA 








